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ACTING 


MEANS 


a baking powder containing two 
leavening units—one begins to 


work when the dough is mixed, 
the other waits for the heat of the oven, 
then both units work together — your 
guarantee against failure—against waste. 


You do not have to use extra care 
and precaution. You get best re- 


sults in a moderate oven, but you 
may bake in either a hot or slow oven 
with safety—you may move the food in 
the oven or open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. 


You may mix the dough for a pan 
of biscuits at night, put it in the 


ice chest and it will be ready for the oven 
in the morning. 


CALUMET will always prove eco- 


nomical. The results are always 
the same. You save when you buy it 
—you save when you use it. No mis- 
takes—no failures. Use slip found in can 


to secure a beautiful cook book. 
EASIER 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


mn ERR SL TT a  L. 
SALES 2'/. TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 





PRIMITIVE WOODWORKING 


History tells us that, aside from the knife, the 


saw is the oldest known tool, coming into ex- 
istence just after the end of the Stone Age. It 
was a crude instrument, measuring from to- 
day’s standards, yet it marked the beginning of 
what is now one of the world’s greatest indus- 


tries — Woodworking. What changes have 
been wrought since the time of primitive wood- 
workers! There was work to be done, and the 
world’s work called for better 
methods. Brain power was put 
to work in place of brawn and 
brute strength. Men of vision 
saw the world as it was to be 


Teach your students today 
on the machines they will 
use tomorrow. Yates- 
American machines are 
recognized as the stand- 
ard the world over. 


Yatcs-American Machine 


hundreds of years later and prepared for it. 
Today, great machines—almost human in per- 
formance — assist men wherever they work 
with wood. Yates-American is proud to be a 
part of such work—prouder that it pioneered 
in many phases of woodworking machinery de- 
velopment. And just as primitive woodworkers 
planned for today, Yates-American keeps pace 
and plans for tomorrow, creating new ma- 
chines and improving the old, 
giving junior woodworkers in 
hundreds of manual training 
schools today equipment which 
industry considers as standard. 


world’s largest wood- 
working machinery manu- 
facturer. It also sells 
exclusively the products 
of the Jenkins Machine 
Co., Baxter D. Whitney 
& Sons, Inc., and the L. G. 


No. 36 Band Saw di- 
rect motor driven. 
Used extensively in 
manual training de- 
partments. 


Company, Beloit, Wiscon- 


McKnight & Son Co. 
sim, OU. S. Bay 0 he 
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Yesterday and Today 


P UNTIL relatively recent times 
| travel, in its larger sense, was lim- 

ited to the rich and to the poor. 
The wealthy nobleman or princess, sur- 
rounded by imposing retinue, and with 
flourish of trumpets and gay pennants of 
outriders, could make a somewhat ex- 
tended trip. This power,of course, de- 
pended upon the ability of wealthy people 
to hire soldiers or guards to accompany 
them. The hazards of travel were many 
and severe. The medieval traveler who 
enjoyed the protection of some powerful 
overlord was likely to have safe passage; 
otherwise he was likely to be set upon by 
brigands and outlaws. 


The poor also, because they had little 
or nothing to lose, also could migrate 
from place to place as wandering mendi 
cants and journeymen. The itinerate vag- 
abond and the wandering craftsmen were 
typical products of medieval conditions 
of travel, as the “hobo” of today is a sign 
of our own incomplete civilization. 

Today, however, travel has become a 
large educational resource, with abun- 
dant safeguards against hazard and avail- 
able to the great middle class. Teachers, 
in increasingly larger numbers, are avail- 
ing themselves of the remarkable oppor- 
tunities now provided by an abundance 
of cheap and easy transportation. Travel, 
with good accommodations and facilities 
has never been as inexpensive as it is to- 
day. Never before in the history of the 
world has it been so simple to make pro- 
tracted journeys to distant lands. 

The summer season opens a world of 
opportunity to the California teacher. 
The wonderlands of the West, Yellow- 
stone, the Painted Desert, Mexico and 
Central America, Hawaii and the South 
Seas, Japan, China and Korea, the Cana- 


dian Rockies, Lake Louise and Jasper 
National Park are a few of the many 


available opportunities. 


_ Department of Educational Travel 


Organizations for the purpose of man- 
aging such tours to the best advantage 
and pleasure of the traveling teacher, are 
numerous and diverse. At random come 
to our mind such names as the Clarkson 
Tours, Liberty Tours, the Collegiate 
Tours, the Los Angeles Steamship Com- 
pany, the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, the 
Panama Mail Steamship Company, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad, School of Foreign 
Travel, ‘Mrs. Guerney’s Travel Bureau, 
the Students’ Travel Club, the White 
Star Line, Canadian National Railways, 
and many others. 





EUROPEAN TOUR 

; A small personally conducted tour for your } 
summer vacation. } 

5 Six countries visited, including Naples and 
Pompeii. 

For Information Write or Call } 


} GERTRUDE E. HUSSEY 


2214 Durant Avenue Berkeley, Calif. 
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June 18 and July 15 
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Send for programme 


Steamship Tickets 
Any Line 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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San Francisco 
Kearny 3512 
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HAWAII 


Where the schools of flying 
fish are always well attended 


HAT’S just one feature of these magical 

isles. Here you'll see everything from na- 
tive pageants, water carnivals and naval demon- 
strations—to giant fern forests, lava tubes and 
frequently active volcanoes. 


20-Day Inclusive Tours 
at $278.50 and up 


—covering every necessary ship and shore ex- 
pense. Frequent sailings from Los Angeles on 
superbly equipped liners. For all information 


and booklet, address— 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 


730 South Broadway 
Tel. VAndike 2421 


6723 Hollywood Boulevard 


Tel. GLadstone 5505 


For brief and delightful ocean voyages sail on the Harvard 
or Yale between San Diego, Los cAngeles, San Francisco. 
3001 








YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 
NOW! 


A TOUR 
OF 
EUROPE! 


Hun- 
dreds of happy men and women, teachers 
and others have traveled through Europe 
with us. 
For 


Plan next summer's vacation now. 


We can show you their letters. 
offer SPAIN in 
addition to a revised grand tour through 
Europe. Write now for illustrated book 
let, larger and better than ever. 


next summer we 


Address 


The Clark-Son Tours 


Venice California 
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ie down 
your 
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and sail away~ 
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~A to the 
ND of your DREAMS 





AVEN’T you ever wished to be a foot- 

loose, carefree beachcomber on a palm 
fringed shore—’way down in the warm South 
Seas? 


to spend happy vagabond weeks, day- 






















dreaming just listening to the lullaby of 


silken surf on coral sand forgetting time? 
Here in sunny Hawaii—less than a week’ 
i} A few 
days, and then you’]l find new zest in golf 


1 


voyage you can be as lazy as you like. 


new vim in the morning plunge in Waikiki—new 
coped aoe ond XC ae 
appetite in golden papaya and Kona coffee a 
breakfast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 


live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 to $s00 cover the 
a > 


time and cost from the Pacific Coast, includin 
steamers (round trip) and all expenses and sight 
seeing. A great new hotel at Waikikiand a mam 
moth new liner now building. Sail direct fron 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver 


any steamship, railroad or tourist agent can 
0k you right from your home. 
Write today for illustrated brochure in colors. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


220 McCann Bipc., San Francisco, Catir. 
or 349 Fort Str., Honotutv, Hawan, U.S. A. 
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Exclusively 
fe TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 
No other class carried 


The only ships in the world of 
this kind are our 


Minnekahda, 
ie Minnesota, 
vei Winifredian 


tions to Europe on other great 

ee steamers including Majestic, 

r ' world’s largest ship. Frequent 

3 “Tourist” sailings from New 

es y York, Boston and Montreal 
throughout the year. 


. Rates “OS (up) —. 
‘ Round Trips $190 (up) 


(i WHITE STAR LINE 


eoosens RED STAR LINE =; LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


SERTERHATION AL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPART 


460 MARKET ST., San Francisco, 
or any authorized steamship agent 





Around and Across 


AMERICA 


Panama Canal, Havana, New 
York, Return via The Rockies 


; Through the Panama Canal to 
Siu Havana and New York on the 
¥ largest, fastest ships in the 
= je. service — across the continent 
s PANAMA cana by train with stop-overs. 
$350 (summer rate) covers fare 
across continent and First Class 


accommodation, meals, etc., on 
steamer. Fortnightly sailings. 


Attractions in the East 


Summer courses at many of the great 
universities. Famous mountain and 
sea-shore resorts. Fascinating New 
Y orkwith its great shops, theatres and 
cosmopolitan life. Historic Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C. 


Apply for booklets. 


NEw 








France 

England 
Holland 
Belgium 


and Devonian All-Expense Collegiate 


¥ io Salad Maier easements Tour of EUROPE 


37 days-$385 


Selected parties personally con- 
ducted, campus-like atmosphere. 
Aweek in London, 8 days in Paris, 
3 daysin Ostend —visiting Oxford, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, Brussels, 
Bruges, Versaillesand other points. 
Tripsto English castles, the Shake- 
speare country, battlefields. Ample 
time for shopping andsightseeing. 
Collegiate Tours sailing “tle 
during summer from Montreal 
and Quebec, the heart of old 
French Canada, on Canadian Pa- 
cific liners—1000 miles down the 
St. Lawrence, only 4 daysopen sea. : 
Other tours from $260 up. “Em- 
press” tours, first class throughout 
—England, France, French Riviera, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany and 
Holland — $1500. 


Independent travel fare is 
$318.72, California to Europe 
and return, tourist cabin. 
Space previous!y used for 
second class on famous 
“Empress” liners now open 
to tourist cabin passengers. 


TWO COLLEGIATE 
ORIENT CRUISES 


53 days—$655.— All necessary expenses 
including shore programs. Sailing 
$. S. Empress ane ue 9, and 
S. S. “Empress of Canada” June 30. 
Deck sports, entertainments, shopping 
and sightseeing. Personally escorted. 


Banff—Lake Louise 


—two of America’s most 
charming and _ picturesque 
resorts—also Bungalow 
Camps in the Canadian-Pa- 
cific Rockies—rough it “de 
luxe” at moderate cost. 


Let us help plan your summer vaca- 
tion abroad or at home. 


PANAMA Paciric LINE Canadian Pacific 


: 460 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
or steamship and railroad agents. 





<a 675 Market St.,San Francisco. Sutter 1585 








FRED L. NASON 
General Agent Passenger Department 








Your1927 Vacation 


Less than $10 a day will take you 
to six foreign countries and 
New York 


Live the romance of the Spanish Amer- 
icas this summer. Spend 28 restful days 
of pure delight cruising on a palatial 
Panama Mail liner to Mexico, Central 
America, Canal Zone, Cuba, New York. 


Here is a trip that gives you the rest 
and relaxation you seek, new interests and 
new thrills. A trip with seven never-to- 
be-forgotten visits ashore to picturesque 
and historic Manzanillo, Mexico; San Jose 
de Guatemala, Guatemala City; Acajutla, 
La Libertad, City of Salvador, Salvador; 
Corinto, Nicaragua; Balboa, Cristobal and 
historic old Panama. Two days in the 
Canal Zone and you see the great Panama 
Canal by daylight. 


Every cabin on a Panama Mail liner is 
an outside one. Each has an electric fan, 
and there is a comfortable Simmons bed 
for every passenger (no berths or bunks). 
The Panama Mail is world-famous for its 
food, service and entertainment of its pas- 
sengers. The sister ships Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Colombia were specially built 
for tropical service. Broad of deck, perfect 
in ventilation, they afford every opportunity 
for rest and relaxation. There are deck 


games, salt water swimming tank, orchestra 
for dancing and a fine library. 
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Aa Boia 


Go East by Panama Mail 


and return by rail (or vice versa) for as 
little as $380. The cost is less than $10 
a day for minimum first-class passage, in- 
cluding bed and meals on steamer. (This 
price does not include berth and meals on 
trains.) 

Vacation sailings from San Francisco June 
11, July 9, July 30, August 20; from Los 
Angeles June 13, July 11, August 2, August 
22. Westward from New York June 4, June 
25, July 16, August 13. 


9 


For illustrated booklets and details write 


THE PANAMA MAIL 6&. S&S. CO. 


2 Pine St., San Francisco—548 8S. Spring St., 


Los Angeles—10 Hanover Square, New York 
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Plan Your 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


Early 


Now—while you've the time to think and 
plan for it, arrange your trip EAST one 
way direct and one way via the Pacific 
Northwest. 
Make up your mind now to see the 
wonders of this Charmed Land—Free 
side-trips Seattle to Vancouver and 
Rainier National Park. 
The PACIFIC LIMITED 

For Your Direct Trip East 
The “OLYMPIAN” 

For your trip through the Pacific 
Northwest via the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway —the world’s longest 
electrified railroad—operated for 660 miles 
by electric power. 

Make Your YELLOWSTONE PARK Trip 
Through GALLATIN GATEWAY Entrance. 


For further detai!s and travel arrangements 
communicate with 


The 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
To Puget Sound—Electrified 
661 Market Street Phone Garfield 5334 


Interest Absorhin gVacati ons 


4 4 Balance in 10 equal 
Eanes an monthly installments 
S$ 240 up fp Cash after you return. 
4 Now you can visit Europe. Now your dreams can come 
true! Here is your wonderful chance to see England, Ireland, 


Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France. Educational, inspiring, enchanting. 


Via magical St. Lawrence Route 
1,000 miles of scenic river. Only 4} days at sea. Tourist 
Third Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. 
Cost of tour depends on period and places visited. Rate 
includes all necessary expenses. For complete details, 
itineraries, terms, write to 


; European Treasure Tours . 
wl 819 ‘Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
¥ - Montreal, Canada. 


rma 


the 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


“All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 


lights; it's che new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 
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POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 
Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 
M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 
tology, Stanford University Medical School, 
San Francisco, California, and used by Dr. 
Alderson, Dr. 
a William Good- 
; . ricke Donald 
and Associate 
Physicians, Uni- 
versity of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
and Los An- 
geles, Cal., the 
University of 
Oregon, Oregon 
State Agricultu- 
ral College, all 
city, county and 
state institutions 
in California 
and Oregon, in 
the _ successful 
treatment of 
Dermatitis Ve- 
nenata, due to 
POISON Sa reset Poison Oak and 
— the building up 
of immunity. 











TRADE MARK REO US. PAT OFF 
Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 





LIBERTY ‘TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 











UNIVERSITY TOURS 
77 EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT 0 DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC | 
( Managers of Waceerssty Jows) 
BO EAST 42™ ST Mew lori City 





























THE LEADING TEACHERS’ TOURS 
TO EUROPE 
vs in Europe fast and big ocean 





rs—better hote's—superior sightseeing in 
es sailing June, July, Aug 
ul Personally escorted 
Booklets Free 


CONCORD TOURS, Concord, N. C. 





“A home-cooked cereal 
by all means” 


“A home-cooked cereal every morning 
for your children,” says the nutrition ex- 
pert. And now the latest word from the 
research laboratory is that an untoast- 
ed, home-cooked cereal retains all the 
growth-promoting protein value of the 
wheat from which it is made. 

Make sure that this protein goodness 
helps your children in their early school 
years, when body and mind building is 
so important. A steaming bowl of Car- 
nation untoasted all-wheat cereal will 
meet this need. [And little brother or 
sister of pre-school age can benefit by it 
as well!] 

Because Albers have been cereal spe: 
cialists for over 30 years, you will find 
at your grocer’san Albers Cereal tomeet 
the breakfast need and fancy of every 
child [and every grown-up too!} Mail 
coupon for the famous Albers booklet, 


“The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 


Albers 


1 for 
better 
breakfasts 


= Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., 300 Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, “The ABC of Better 
Break fasts’”— including the children’s growth-chart and the 
new menu-chart, ‘A month of better break fasts.” 





Name 


Address 
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jan only be made properly 
a Factory where - 












Trained artisans are 
employed 


Acomplete Fi: rae 
Department is available 


2 
3 A complete Electrical 
4 


Department is maintained 


A complete Plumbing 


Department 1s maintained 





These four factory qualifications are extremely im- 





portant and should be given primary consideration 
hy everyone contemplating an investment in Labo 
ratory Furniture. 

School Officials interested in the installation of 
Laboratory Furniture for the teaching of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training etc., should write 
for a copy of the very complete Kewaunee Book. 


It will be sent free. 


; . “he e * 
ie 4 LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


\V z C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
hig: — Se 116 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
oa Bert McClelland, Sales Representative 
— 251 Rialto Building, San Francisco 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. SPOKANE PHOENIX 
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| Advanced Models 


Give High Schools 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
| strains and pressures. Greater 

comfort. Good posture made 

certain. Conducive to vigor, 
{| permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 





Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
act with floor as compared with 
Points in usual equipment. 
40 © less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socialized 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 
3 Adjustability 
Adjustable for any height. Spe- 
cially adaptable for high schools. 


| 4Impo ant Features | 






| Adjustable 
Universal Adjustable 
No. 134 Universal 
Tablet Arm 
| Chair 


\ Advanced 


Americar! Models LA 
Meet High School Needs Exactly 





Both desk and seat adjustable. 
Slouchy positions become un- 
comfortable. Adjustments are 
simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 

Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderliness in entering and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
glare to any effective light. 
Makes possible facing teacher 
or blackboard without sacrific- 
ing erect normal posture or back 


support of chair. Helpful for 
socialization. Silent, velvety 
movement. Cushioned stop. 
Nothing to work loose. . . noth- 
ing to deteriorate. 


| 
All leg dangling eliminated. | 








Special Seating for 
High Schools 


A handy book to guide you in 





wae “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 


portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


noe High School Advisory Service Free 


The “American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 
ry 


American Seating Company 


ot 













schools. Free to superintend- 


selecting proper seatingtorhigh | 
| 


ents, principals and all buyers | 
of school seats. | 
Recognized Authorities in High School Seatin 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. a Chicago, Illinois 
53 Distributors 






C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street 


Los Angeles--6900 Avalon Boulevard 
P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 








THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 
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“Old Tronsides,” from the Painting by 


Go rdo n Grant 
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URING the Forty-sixth 
of the California State Legisla- 
ture, two years ago, there were 

issued from time to time by the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, 


Session 


as has been 
customary for many 
years, bulletins of 
progress. In all, five 
such bulletins relat- 
ing to educational legislation were is- 
sued in 1925 

Up to this date two such bulletins 
have been issued in the 1927 series. The 
first, issued February 1, was preliminary 
and included only those bills which 
were available at that time. During the 
last days of the session so many bills 
were introduced that the State Printing 
Office was congested and the printing of 
bills was delayed. The digest and analy- 
sis appearing in this issue includes all 
bills relating to educational mattefs in- 
troduced during the first session of the 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


legislature, and listed in Bulletins 1 and 
2, 85 Assembly Bills, and 50 Senate 
Bills, a total of 135 bills. Added to 


this are six constitutional amendments: 
one from the Senate and four from the 


Assembly, and one concurrent amend- 


ment. 

For the benefit of our readers, the 
bills are listed under 11 different heads: 
General; Boards of Education; School 
Districts; Schoolage Day, Year, Holi- 
days; Use of School Buildings; The 
School Staff; Moral and Religious In- 
struction; Special Groups; High 
Schools; Teachers’ Colleges; Junior 
Colleges; University of California. 


Those desiring to study a measure in 
full should request their Senator or As- 
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semblyman to have mailed to them such 
bills. 

There appeared in the December 
issue of the Sierra Educational News a 
synopsis of legislation proposed by the 


California Teachers’ Association. This 
program was supplemented by pro- 


California School Su- 
perintendents and from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The 
February issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News carried a statement regard- 


posals from the 


ing the Joint Conference on Legislation 
held at Sacramento January 10, 11, 

All those individuals and local groups 
who are interested in particular legisla- 
tive measures should follow the success- 
ful precedent of the C. T. 
tive experience and work through the 
Joint Legislative Committee. Commu- 
nications received at the office of the 
State Executive Secretary will be given 
prompt attention.—A. H. C. 


* oa * 


Division of 


Teachers’ 


A.’s legisla- 


the 
Association 


HE Placement 
California 
has rendered signal service to the 
Many employing boards have 
ided in securing teachers especially 


schools. 
been a 
qualified for their par- 


PLACEMENT ticular positions. This 
SERVICE, has saved to the teach- 
C.F. = 


ers so placed, many 
thousands of dollars. 

The business and executive work of 
the Division is handled through the 
State Office. The Placement office is lo- 
cated in Berkeley at 2163 Center Street. 
There the teachers register in the Divi- 
sion and employing officers interview 


them. Records are on file there. 
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Mr. Sam M. Chaney, long the Super- 
intendent of Glenn County Schools, as- 
sumed on January full-time management 
of the Placement Division. Heretofore 
the work has been under a part-time 
manager. The new arrangement, how- 
ever, guarantees a more efficient service 
than was formerly possible. Mr. Cha- 
ney has been chairman of the Council 
Committee on Teacher Placement and 
is eminently fitted to give the greatest 
possible assistance in this field. 

In announcing appointment of Mr. 
Chaney to the full-time management, 
we urge your complete cooperation both 
with the Association and with him. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 


In addition to the Placement Division 
of the C. T. A. with placement office 
located at Berkeley, there is maintained 
a Placement Bureau of the Southern 
Section, C. T. A. at Los Angeles. This 
Bureau is located in the I. N. Van Nuys 
Building, Seventh and Spring Streets, 
in the offices of the Southern Section, 
Mr. F. L. Thurston in charge. Business 
pertaining to the Southern Section may 


be transacted through the Los Angeles 
office. 


Cooperation Imperative 


Many principals, superintendents. 
members of boards of education and 
school trustees have used these Place- 
ment offices to the advantage of the 
schools and the teachers. Many others, 
however, have not as yet done so. This 
service is maintained as an activity of 
the State Teachers’ Association and can 
be made most effective only as there is 
complete cooperation of all educational 
forces. The placement commission, al- 
ready low, can be further reduced when 
employing officers and teachers alike, in 
greater numbers, seek this placement 


service.—A. H. C. 








T A RECENT meeting of the 
A Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, 
consideration was given the need for an 
increase in the income. During recent 
years there have been 
greatly increased de- 
mands made upon the 
Association. The official 
journal, the Sierra Educational News, 
has been improved, thus calling for in- 
creased outlay. Some months ago a new 
division was organized—the Division 
of Research. This division is maintained 
at considerable cost to the Association. 
No income accrues from this division. 
It is rendering to the schools a service 
so great as to be almost impossible to 
estimate. 
‘Likewise other expanding C. T. A. 
activities are requiring funds larger 
than anticipated. 


5,000 NEW. 
MEMBERS 


An Intensive Campaign 


In a formal resolution the Board of 
Directors stated that “‘an increased in- 
come is necessary in order to meet the 
expenses of the increased activities and 
service of the Association.’ To this end 
there was authorized an “intensive 
membership campaign throughout the 
state, with a view to enrolling 5,000 
new members in the C. T. A. This cam- 
paign to include all city and county 
school officials, presidents of teacher- 
training institutions, and C. T. A. sec- 
tion officers.” 

The Board of Directors express the 
belief that teachers and school officials 
throughout the state will gladly use 
every effort to bring in the proposed 
5,000 new members. The need is great; 
the time is opportune. The California 
Teachers’ Association exists for the 
benefit of its members, and of the chil- 
dren and the schools. Let there be a 
hearty and immediate response to the 
appeal for new members.—A. H. C. 














ISUAL and music education occupy 
prominent places in the modern 
public school. California has taken 
high rank in the organization of school 
bands, orchestras, and glees clubs. The 


California Public School 
EYEAND Music Association has 
EAR brought together in help- 

ful co-operation the lead- 
ers in this field. Vocal music is given 
full recognition in our state program of 
education. 

Some of the larger California com- 
munities have developed nationally- 
known departments of visual instruction. 
Los Angeles and Berkeley may be cited 
as examples. The state university has 
a notable extension service of visual 
materials, which are sent out to all parts 
of the state. The stereopticon and the 
motion picture machine are standard 
equipment in many of the larger schools, 
including both elementary and _ high 
schools. 

Radiocasting is now coming forward 
as another powerful ally in the cause 
of popular education. In the beginning, 
of course, its commercial and enter- 
tainment features were stressed. Now 
it is coming more and more into the 
sober usage of high-grade and substan- 
tial educational materials —V. MacC. 


* * * 


URAL and village education is a 
theme of great pertinence. Agri- 
cultural training, with particular 

reference to California’s program of 
secondary education, should come to 
have a large place in this 
state, wherein so much 
of the wealth is derived 
from agricultural source. 

The junior college movement, which 
is passing out of the stage of infancy 
and has now come to be a widely recog- 
nized feature of our school organiza- 
tion, has great opportunities in the field 


RURAL 
SCHOOLS 
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of rural life and rural advancement. 
The consolidation of high schools and 
the provision of transportation of - 
pupils is profoundly affecting rural and 
village education. 

It is to be expected that the present 
session of the California legislature will 
make further provision for the improve- 
ment of public education in the smaller 
communities and in the rural districts. 

The proposed law with reference to 
teacherages, which was pocket-vetoed 
by Governor Richardson, should be 
passed at the present session and become 
effective. California has lagged behind 
other states in the matter of providing 
suitable living accommodations for her 
rural teachers.—V. MacC. 


Science in the School 


oe EDUCATIONAL NEws contem- 
plates in its June issue the featur- 
ing of Science in the School, with 
particular reference to California high 
schools. 

In the twentieth century school, the 
sciences should have prominent places 
and should be adequately provided for. 
The mathematical sciences, physics, 
chemistry, the biological sciences, and 
the earth sciences are of supreme im- 
portance in the education of the twen- 
tieth century citizen. Hordes of people 
in the world today are illiterates in 
science. They are living in the primeval 
slimy swamps of ignorance, superstition, 
magic and Mumbo-Jumbo. Only the 
clear sunshine of accurate teaching in 
science can sweep away these ancient 
pestilential fogs. 

Of special practical value in the 
June issue will be materials relating 
to laboratory equipment, furniture and 
supplies.—V. MacC. 





ft 
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N. E. A. Summer Meeting, Seattle 


ANNA GRAEME FRASER 


State Director National Education Association, Oakland High School, 
Oakland, California 


HE summer meeting of National Educa- 
mn Association will be in Seattle July 3 


to 8. This will be a splendid opportunity 


to combine a great convention with a summer 
school session at tl University of Washing 
ton, or with a real vacation in the Northwest 

SPECIAL TRAIN AND RATES: The rates 
will depend on the size of our delegation going 
by rail. The special train will leave Los Ange- 
les on Friday morning about 7:30. The delega- 


tion from the | section will join the train 1a 


Oakland at ) P. M t it same dav, and the 
Northern California group will join us at Sacra 
¢ \\ ¢ ‘ = tt id 10 o'clock 
Sunday. The rate is approximately $46 a round 
San Francisco, $65 from Los Angeles 


AUTO CARAVAN: Do you want to go by 
auto? The National Automobile Association is 
making a schedule which will take care of as 
large a caravan as we wish to send, with ho- 
tels, or camping spots indicated, just as you 
wish. If you are considering this method of 
going, send me your name and I will see that 
you are looked out for, whether you drive a 
Lincoln or a Ford. 

HOTELS: State headquarters are at the 
Olympic. Accommodations are limited, so make 
vour reservation just as soon as you possibly 
can—immediately would be the best time. Write 
to F. W. Hull, Hotel Olympic, Seattle, if you 
wish to be at headquarters hotel. Further in 
formation about housing will be in the next 
issue of the Sierra Educational News. 


Digest of Educational Legislation 


: ls ene 
(See also page 139) 


GENERAL 


Reorganization of State Board 
S. B. 792—Swing 


Provides for reorganization of State Board 
of Education and its powers: Ten members, 
appoi:.ted by Governor with the approval of 
two-thirds of Senate Term of four years. 
Eliminates commissioners and provides for 
four assistant state superintendents, appointed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
These assistants to have charge of industrial 
and vocational education, and evening schools 
and adult education. Bill provides that mem- 
bers of state board shall serve without pay 
except for actual expenses. To Committee on 


Governmental Efficiency 


A. B. 1120—Feigenbaum 


dentical with S. B 192 


\ 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
S. B. 319—Slater 


Atuician f ] 


Creates vision of school planning, in 
state department of education. Requires that 
building plans be submitted to this division. 
Makes it the duty, except in the case of city 
districts, to make surveys for determining 
busy 


D 


ding needs. Bill appropriates $40,000 as a 


two-year appropriation for taking care of this 


division. Adds new Section 362g. 


State Superintendent Appointed 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment 25 
Provides that the Governor shall appoint 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(and other officials named) and that Superin- 
tendent shall hold office at will of Governor. 


Salary of State Superintendent 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment 24 
Provides that the salary of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction (and of other 
officials named) shall be fixed by the Legis- 
lature. 


Salary Deputy Superintendent 
A. B. 920—Roland 


Increases the salary of the Deputy State 
Superintendent to $4500. Amends Section 


514. 


Codification of School Law 
S. B. 152—Slater 


Creates a commission for. codifying the 
school laws. Sum of $12,500 appropriated 
for this purpose. 
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Curriculum Commission 
A. B. 916—Leymel 


Creates a state curriculum commission con- 
sisting of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, commissioners of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and eight others appointed 
by the Superintendent with the approval of 
State Board of Education. These to represent 
the various branches of education. Commis 
sion has power only to report its findings 


to State Board. New Section, 1536. 


Commission on Higher Education 
S. B. 822—H. C. Jones 


Authorizes the Governor to appoint a com- 
mission to “study the problem of public edu- 
cation beyond the high school grade in Cali 
Appropriates $5,000 for this purpose. 


Poll Tax 


Assembly Constitutional Amendment 2 
a poll tax for educational funds 


fornia.” 


Provides 
to be levied on all persons who did not vote 


at last general election, limit $5. 


Text Books 


Assembly Concurrent Amendment 15 
Provides for a committee to investigate the 
possibility of printing supplementary books 
at the State Printing Office. 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment 16 
that all elementary text books 
shall be printed by the state printer. 
A. B. 169—Miss Miller 
Provides that charges be made for books 
Amends Act 7474. 


Prescribes 


furnished to adults. 


U.S. History and Constitution 
A. B. 573—Little 
Provides that in all 7th and 8th grades, in 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, U. 
S. History, Patriotism shall be 
taught. That in all schools and colleges there 


Civics and 
shall be separate course of instruction on the 
Also, that “No 


who has not passed a satis- 


Constitution. student shall 
be graduated 
factory examination in such course.” Pass- 
ing of examination in these subjects required 
and for entrance 


for certification into high 


school, college or university. Adds new Sec- 
tion 1669. 
Degrees 
S. B. 633—Slater 
Regulates conferring of degrees by institu- 
tions that may be established for that pur- 


pose. Amends C. C. 649 





Certification—Credentials 


A. B. 921—Roland 


Defines persons to whom county b 


vards ot 


education may issue certificates. Amends 
5272: 
A. B. 571—Little 
Adds a clause that no certificate shall be 
revoked before a hearing is had “except upon 


the written request of the holder.” Amends 


Section 1771. 


A. B. 837—Williamson 


Special uncertificated lecturers may be pro- 


cured for special day and evening classes 


Name of such lecturer to be sent commission 
on credentials. Each such person can lecture 
but once in any one school during any one 


Amends 1764c. 


A. B. 922—Roland 


term. 


Provides that any standard set up by the 
, State board as a basis for credentials shall 
not be changed for four years. Bill also 


creates a contingent fund for State Depart- 


ment of Education. Re-organizes the Com- 


mission on Credentials. Amends 1519a. 


Apportionment of State Funds 
S. B. 647—Swing 


Makes a change in the apportionment of 
the unapportioned portion of the state high 
school funds so as to apportion funds to the 
districts most in need of same. Amends Sec- 
tion 1761. 


S. B. 648—Swing 
Attempts for the elementary school funds 
what S. B. attempts for the state high school 
funds. Amends Section 1532. 


Transfer of Funds 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 13 


Authorizes county or city treasurers 


transfer funds to meet the obligations of any 
division of the government. 


Electors—V oting 
S. B. 88—H. C. Jones 
Fixes the time for new registrations for 


Amends Section 1094. 


A. B. 763—Krittenden 


Provides for 


electors. 


voting by absent voters. 
Amends Section 1357. 
A. B. 1102—Scofield 
Provides that no person shall vote at a 
school bond election who is not a property 
owner. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Legalizing and Validating 
A. B. 858—McPherson 


Validating all school district boundaries as 


they were defined “one year prior to the 


taking effect of this act.” Validating all school 
taxes “purporting to be for school purposes” 
school district year prior to 


levied in one 


the taking effect of this act. 


A. B. 860—McPherson 


Legalizing all previously issued _ school 
bonds and all acts incident thereto except 
where bonds have been sold for less than 


par or a 2-3 vote was not had. 


A. B. 873—McPherson 

Legalizing all school districts “which have 
than 
one year prior to taking effect of this act.” 


acted and existed as such for more 


Changes in Districts 
S. B. 469—Baker 


Corrects the reading of section 1721 in de- 


fining a union high school district. 


S. B. 470—Baker 
Provides for the annexation of elementary 


school districts, not already in some high 
school district, to high school districts Amends 


Section 1734b. 


S. B. 493—Handy 


Provides method for consolidating school 
districts in any high school district and for 
bringing them under same board with high 
173la. 


school. Adds new Section 


S. B. 502—Weller 


Provides ways and means whereby a dis- 
trict may be taken out of an existing high 
school district and made a high school district 
by itself. Amends Section 1733b. 


S. B. 724—Christian 
Creates ways and means whereby a district 
included in a high school district may with- 
draw from that district and set up a high 
school district of its own. Adds new Section 


1734d. 
A. B. 220—Bernard 


Provides that elementary schools which do 
not lie within a high school district may be 
made part of a high school district upon 
recommendation of County Superintendent 
and the Supervisor of district. Amends Sec- 
tion 1734b. 


Surety Bonds 
A. B. 640—Scofield 


Requires that boards bond all persons who 
“receive or expend $3,000 annually for the 
district.” 
for the district. 


Bill also creates a revolving fund 
New Section 1607c. 


S. B. 509—Breed 
Requires a bond of all school officials who 
handle school funds. Provides for supervision 
and auditing of student funds. New Section 
1607b. 


Auditing of Student Funds 
A. B. 629—West 


Makes it the duty of boards of education 
student 
audit all student accounts. 


and to 
Expenses of audit 
to be borne by district. New Section 16074. 


to supervise organizations 


Bills and Warrants 
S. B. 451—Evans 


Prescribes the manner in which bills are to 
be presented to a board of trustees or school 
board. Also provides manner in which school 
warrants are to be drawn. Adds new Section 
1542 and amends Section 1543. 


School Warrants 
S. B. 536—Hurley 


Regulates method of presenting school war- 
rants, and the manner in which they shall 
Amends Section 


be paid in special 


1543a. 


S. B. 566—Lyon 


Permits one 


cases. 


warrant to cover the salaries 


of two or teachers. Amends Section 


1543. 


more 


Emergency Warrants 
S. B. 450—Evans 


Provides for method of taking care of war- 
rants when there is insufficient in treasury to 
meet same. Amends Section 1543a. 


Sale of Property 
S. B. 193—Weller 


Permits the sale of supplies and property 
of one district to another. 


1894, 
A. B. 205—Little 


Permits boards to sell or lease real prop- 
erty to another school district. New Sec- 
tion 1624. 


Adds new Section 
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S. B. 78—Christian 


Identical with A. B. 205. 


A. B. 260—Gant 


Grants boards power to sell personal prop- 
erty of schools. Amends Section 1608. 


A. B. 516—Jones and Little 


Validating sales and transfers of school 
property between July 1917 and present time. 


A. B. 517—Jones and Little 


Provides that real property, on which no 
school is being maintained, may be sold or 
leased without a vote of the electors. Repeals 
Section 1617% and adds another section of 
same number. 


A. B. 207—Little 


Identical with A. B. 517. 


A. B. 669—Keaton 
Provides that one district may sell or lease 
its property to another district. New Section 
1624. 


Emergency Fund 
A. B. 176—Miss Miller 
Permits County Superintendent to use, for 
a district, 5 per cent of the unapportioned 
common county school funds, as emergency, 


where the cost of a school has materially in- 
creased due to increased attendance. Adds 
new Section 1858a. 


A. B. 791—Sewell 
Provides transferring of funds in county 
treasury when there is insufficient money in 
school fund to meet current expenses. Amends 
Section 1858. 


Insurance 
S. B. 182—Inman 


Requires boards to insure against fire, acci- 
dents, theft, collision, or judgments against 
district. Adds Section 1607b. 


S. B. 806—H. C. Jones 


Refers to insurance of school property and 
strikes out the following words: “or in any 
mutual insurance company organized under 
the laws of the state.” Amends Section 1608. 


School Budgets 
S. B. 300—Boggs 


Provides that school budgets shall be made 
by June 15th and filed by June 20th. Amends 
Section 1612a. 


Changes in Budget Dates 
S. B. 299—Boggs 
Makes changes in dates for entering bud- 
gets, reports, etc. Amending Sections 1817, 
1830, 1836, 1838, 1840. 


Posting Notices 
A. B. 471—Scofield 


Eliminates the requirement that clerks of 
school boards post notices of receipts and 
expenditures. Amends Section 1650. 


Publication of Financial Statement 
A. B. 151—Witter 


Requires all boards of education to prepare 
and publish in a newspaper annually a state- 
ment of all financial transactions. Amends 
Section 1607a. 


Joint Funds 
A. B. 548—Leymel 


Provides for handling of funds in joint 
school district. Amends Section 1583 


Repairs 
A. B. 168—Miss Miller 


Provides that the special 15 cent building 


fund may be used for repairs. 
Section 1838. 


\mends 


Purchases Without Bids 
A. B. 201—Brock 


Permits boards to purchase up to $500 
without calling for bids. Permits emergency 
repairs without bids. Amends Section 1612. 


Transportation 
A. B. 261—Gant 


Corrects laws so that all high school dis- 
tricts are authorized to provide transporta- 
gion. Amends Section 1741. 


Board and Lodge Children 
A. B. 470—Scofield 


Permits school authorities to provide board 
and lodging, at public expense, for children 
when transportation is impractical. Amends 
Section 1577. 


Physical Inspectors 
S. B. 717—Sharkey 


Requires that counties employing 50 or 
more teachers in their elementary and kin- 
dergarten schools shall engage a physical in- 
spector or 


1618a. 


inspectors. Amends Section © 
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Dental Treatment Library Funds 
: S. B. 446—Inman A. B. 468—Scofield 
‘ Authorines . boerds. to preenee: for. dental Removes limitation of school library fund. 
er treatment of pupils. Amends Section 1618a. Deine Cetilig tees 
City, 6th Class 
is 


‘“ A. B. 259—Gant 
. Strikes out the words: “In no instance shall 
t 


‘ 
he 
the 6th class be 


1e territory within an incorporated city of 


in more than one school dis 


trict.’ Amends Section 1576. 
: A. B. 871—Parkman 
ie dentical with A. B. 259. 
4.3 Teacherages 
oy S. B. 183—Inman 
’ Grants school boards power to expend 
: money for buildings and equipment to house 
¥ employees of the district. Adds new Section 
; 1607f. 
; Cafeterias 
A. B. 536—Miss Miller 
Provides that food in school cafeterias shall 
be sold at such a price as will pay the cost 
of operating maintaining the cafeterias 
Adds new Section 1607e. 
3 Distances Between Schools 
ir A. B. 288—Ball | 
Eliminates the clause fixing the minimum 
distance betwee high schools. Amends 
Section 1733a 
A. B. 919—Scofield 
Very similar to A. B. 288 
Purchasing Agent 
; A. B. 819—Carter 
. Requires county board to fix rules “where- 
by elementary school districts governed by 
school trustees shall purchase’ standard 
. school supplies and equipment through the 
county superintendent of schools.” Optional 
with city boards of education and high school 
— boards. County superintendent permitted to 
: make arrangements with the county purchas- 
ing agent to handle these purchases. New 
Section 1780. 
4 A. B. 1009—Bernard 
Requires school districts, other than city 
districts, to purchase supplies, furniture, li- 
brary books, apparatus, and other equipment, 
through co-operative purchasing mediums 
under such regulations as may be fixed by 
the state board. New Section 1535. 
A. B. 1107—Hornblower 
Bill relates to co-operative purchasing of 
standard school supplies. Bill entered in 
- skeleton form. 
i" 
i 
Ps 4 


SCHOOL AGE, DAY, YEAR, 
HOLIDAYS 


School Age 
A. B. 469—Scofield 


Provides that precocious children may be 
admitted into school 
Amends Section 1610. 


A. B. 1064—Roberts 


Regulates the time when children may be 
admitted to the elementary school. 
Section 1610. 


A. B. 549—Miss Miller 
Advances kindergarten age from 4 to 4%. 
Same bill adds new Section,—-1610a. This 
creates machinery for registration of minors. 
Section 1662. 


earlier than formerly. 


Amends 


Amends 


Kindergarten—Junior High School 
A. B. 924—Miss Miller 
Changes age of kindergarten pupils from 4 
to 4%. Defines secondary schools as “High 
schools, technical schools and junior colleges.” 
High school districts governed by a city or 
a city-county board of education may estab 
lish a junior high school at any time. Repeals 
act permitting junior high schools to charge 
tuition to outside pupils. 


Length of School Day 
A. B. 447—Miss Miller 


Fixes follows: 
Kindergarten, 140 minutes; 1-3 grades inclu- 


sive 200 


length of school day as 


minutes; other elementary grades 


240 minutes; exclusive of intermissions and 
inclusive of recesses. Divides the school day 
into units of 20 minutes for recording 
attendance. Amends Section 1858. 
School Year 
S. B. 567—Lyon 
Lengthens the school year to 170 days. 


Amends Section 1859. 


Holidays 
A. B. 685—Burns et al 
Makes Armistice Day a legal school holi- 
day. Amends Political Code No. 7. 
A. B. 686—Burns et al. 


Same as A. B. 685 but amends Code of 


Civil Procedure No. 10. 








Exclusion of Pupils 
A. B. 592—Badham 
Permits boards to exclude “any child whose 
physical or mental disability is such as to 
cause such attendance to be inimical to the 
welfare of the pupils.” Amends Act 7487, 


Section 1. 


Tuition 
A. B. 836—Williamson 


Provides that tuition, not exceeding $6, may 


be charged adults registered in special day 


i 
or evening classes. At least 75 per cent of 
this must be used for teachers’ salaries. 


Amends Section 1764 


USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
A. B. 831—Williamson 


Permits boards to grant use of school build- 
ings to outside organizations. Amends Sec- 
tion 7508. 

A. B. 832—Williamson 

“Citizens, parent-teacher associations, camp 
fire girls, boy scout troops, clubs and asso- 
ciations, formed for recreational, educational, 
political, economic, artistic and/or moral ac- 


vities’’ may meet in school houses 


THE SCHOOL STAFF 
Sabbatical Leave 


A. B. 834—Williamson 
Leave may be granted for one year. Board 
may pay such teacher up to one-half of her 


regular salary. Such leave to be granted for 


teacher improvement only. Act also provides 
for exchange teachers, from same r other 
states, and from other countries Person 


qualified for such leave must have had seven 


years’ continuous school service in county. 
rime consumed while on such leave to count 
toward retirement. 
S. B. 529—Allen 
) 


Identical with A. B. 834 


Experience and Salary 
S. B. 167—Weller 


Provides that in salary schedules that 
allowance made be made for “education, 
training, experience, and years of service.” 


Amends Section 1687. 


S. B. 684—Chamberlain 
Repeals Section 1687 having to do with sal- 
ary schedules and which requires that begin- 
ners shall be taught by experienced teachers. 
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A. B. 908—Byrne 


Provides that uniform allowance 


made in any schedule of salaries “for 


of training and for years of experie 


Amends Section 1687. 


Institute Salary 


A. B. 147—Williams 
Provides that teachers b 


tute week, and, in addit 


e paid du 
ion, that 


allowed the same mileage to the 


iat is allowed 


institute t 


visors. Amends Section 1: 


Superintendents’ Salary 


A. B. 175—Miss Miller 


\mends Section 1553 t 


A 
superintendent shall engage i ul 
or vocation that prevents hin ir 
ing his official duties; provided, ho 
any superintendent who ri 4 

eacl 


salary of $2400 or less may 


the public schools.” 


the county 
Lile 


563 


Traveling Expenses 


A. B. 915—Leymel 


Provides traveling expenses 


superintendent and his assi 


the old clause which lim 
veling expenses to $10 ps 


Section 1552. 


ited an 


t aistri 


Retirement Salary 


S. B. 306—West 
\ disabled teacher wh 
in California, including 


may, if otherwise qualified, 


+} \ 


Assembly Constitutional Amendn 


he retirement act \mend 


| 


Grants cities right to “pri 
additional benefits or standards 
ment” in case of employees ) 
including “retired teachers rega 
of retirement.” 

A. B. 463—Heisinger 

Provides that part-tim« 1 ( 5 
only a part of the annual f 
Amends present law. 

A. B. 956—Woodbridge 

Provides for the filing i 
the retirement salary ir 


teacher. 


A. B. 957—Woodbridge 


Excuses part-time tea 
full retirement salary fee. 


law to read that 10 of the final 11 y: 
be taught in this state. 


Provides tl 


(hnNanges retire 


147 





nent 13 


V 
th 
4 g 
ment 
must 
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f abled teacher may retire and get a salary §, B. 146—Cobb 
after 15 years of service if the 15 years have Requires that time spent in religious in- 
: been taught in California. A later provision struction classes, provided for in S. B. 145, 
‘ in the bill seems to contradict this provision. shall be counted as part of the daily attend- 
ifs Amends Act 5838. ance. Amends Section 1858. 
Pas A. B. 958—Woodbridge S. B. 147—Cobb 
“es rovides for z “OM : 2 ; restigx > 2 cur ‘ ° ° ° : 
|e Provide a REE SO en the No publications of a sectarian, partisan or 
ea en our von probabilities o1 denominational character must be used or 
— ere salary fund. Appropriates distributed in any school or be made a part 
$10,000 for this investigation. of any school library.” Amends Section 1672. 
; Tenure Evolution 
i ‘ ; A. B. 145—Heisinger 
A. B. 570—Little Bt a eae 
, \mends the tenure law, so that teachers Adds new section,—1665b. This reads: 


s may be classified as “permanent” after either 


' two or three vears of 


consecutive employ- 

ment. The local board is to determine 

. whether the probationary period shall be two 
or three years. Amends Section 1609. 


a: A. B. 914—Leymel 


Identical with A. B. 570. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


Juvenile Delinquency 
S. B. 185—H. C. Jones 


Creates a commission of seven appointed 
by the governor, to make a study of juvenile 
delinquency in California. 


Adjustment School 


; S. B. 670—Hurley 
; Authorizes local 


ment schools” 


units to establish ‘“adjust- 
for delinquent boys and girls 
under the age of 18 vears. These are 24-hour 
‘ schools under the control of 
that 


borne” by the 


educational 
“the 
local 


authorities. Bill entire 


unit 


provides 
expense shall De 


. 1 } | 
setting up the school. 


Week-Day Classes 
S. B. 145—Cobb 


Provides that boards of education may 


excuse pupils in first eight grades 120 minutes 


each week, during school time, for religious 
instruction 


classes to be c 


Attendance on such religious 
unted as public school attend- 
ance. Provided that no public school teacher 
shall teach a religious class during the school 
day, and that school buildings shall not be 
used for such classes. Adds 


1666a. 





new Section,— 





“The theory of evolution shall not be taught 
as a fact in any public elementary or high 
school of this state.” 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


Indians 
S. B. 321—Slater, Handy, Nelson, Swing 
Act empowering state agencies to provide 
for Indian medical attention, etc., 
when Congress shall make appropriation for 
same. 


school, 


Migratory Children 
A. B. 167—Miss Miller 


Provides schools for migratory children. 


Physically Handicapped 
S. B. 140—Tubbs 


Grants school boards right to set up classes 
for deaf, blind and crippled children between 
the ages of 3 and 21. Amends Section 1618. 


A. B. 204—Woodbridge 


Identical with S. B. 140. 


S. B. 141—Tubbs 


Provides for kindergarten classes 
under-school-age blind at the 
School for the Blind. 
tional training at 


Section 2261. 


S. B. 342—Fellom 
Makes it the duty of physicians, nurses, 
parents, guardians and others to report cases 
of deafness in children to school authorities. 
Makes it the duty of 


for the 
California 
Also provides for voca- 
this Adds 


school. new 


authorities to 
advise the parents or guardians of the hearing 
defectives, of nearest school for the deaf and 
its advantages. 


A. B. 833—Williamson 


Identical with S. B. 342. 


school 











S. B. 574—H. C. Jones 
$10,000 
afflicted with 


S. B. 630—Inman 


Provides 


Appropriates for rehabilitation of 


persons tuberculosis. 


of 
setting up machinery 
Amends 


for the education physically 
handicapped children, 
for the same, and providing funds. 


Section 1618. 


S. B. 632—Inman 
Provides for restoration of physical defec- 
tives. Appropriates $105,000 for this work. 
New Section 233la. 
A. B. 208—Woodbridge 


of to 
elementary, secondary, and vocational classes 


Enables boards education set up 
in sanatoriums for physically afflicted 


Amends Section 1618b. 


A. B. 479—Coombs 


Amends Section 1618 and others. Provides 
that any school district may provide instruc- 


per 


sons. 


tion for handicapped children through special 
classes or visiting teachers, or through the co- 
of of the 
Minimum standards to be fixed by the 


operation rehabilitation division 
state. 
State Department of Education. Makes finan- 


cial provision for this work. 


A. B. 588—Kelsey 
Bill authorizes authorities to sell the build- 
ings and lands of the California School for 
the Deaf and to procure a new site and erect 
new buildings. 
A. B. 613—Parkman 


Makes it the the 
of public instruction to cause classes to be 


duty of superintendent 


for training those with defective 


Appropriates $30,000. 


formed 


speech. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Board Meetings 
S. B. 86—Handy 
Requires high school boards to meet at high 
school or at such other place in the district 
as may be determined by resolution. Amends 
Section 1740. 


Anti-Fraternity 
A. B. 946—Little 
Provides that no student shall be barred 


from participation in school events because 
of membership in club, lodge or other organi- 
and 


zation, fraternities, sororities 


other clubs unlawful under the anti-fraternity 


except 


act. 
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Part Time 
S. B. 568—H. C. Jones 


Part-time students are required to attend 
school 20 60-minute hours per week if not 
employed. All boards required to set up part- 


time classes if there are 20 or more qualified 


part-time students in the district. Amends 
Section 7496. 
A. B. 745—Jacobson 
Amendment to part-time law. Bill entered 
in blank. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
S. B. 816—H. C. Jones 
Appropriates $350,000 for construction of 
buildings for junior high school and _ inter- 
mediate grades at State Teachers’ College at 


San Jose. 


A. B. 835—Williamson 


Provides for the granting of certificate to 
teach agriculture by state teachers’ colleges 
Amends Act 7493. 

ura 
Chico 
A. B. 928—Snyder 

Permits State Board to grant right-of-way 
over Mount Shasta (Chico State Teachers’ 
College) Summer School property 

A. B. 1128—Deuel 
Appropriates sum of money (in blank) for 


of State 1] 


College at Chico. 


improvement streets at eachers’ 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
S. B. 430—H. C. jones 


Provides for organizing district, union, 
joint union, county, and joint county junior 
the 


To admit high school gradu- 


college districts. Limits college to two 


years of work. 
ates and other persons over 18 years of age 


recommended by the head of the college. 


May set up academic, industrial, home mak- 


ing and community courses. Funds to be 


raised on basis of A. D. A. as for high schools 
and by special district tax. \pparently no 
limit on district tax. 


S. B. 301—Boggs 
Identical with sections of S. 
that 
junior college differ. 
A. B. 16—Nielsen 


Provides for payments by a county which 


B. 
the dates for filing the budget 


430 except 


for the 


does not have a junior college when sending 
its students to the junior college of another 


1478. 
(Continued on Page 180) 


county. Amends Section 
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Uniform Type of Dress for High School Girls 


M. C. Harris 
Principal Mi Cloud High School, McCloud, California 


GREAT movement is now sweep- 
ine the high schools of the state. 
It is the adoption of uniform dress 
for high school girls. This question, like 


everv other one of the like nature, is de- 


batable. People take sides. 

Some of the arguments, or excuses, 
used against the movement are—it has 
never been done here. before; it crushes 
individuality ; it will become monotonous; 
we will not be dictated to about our dress. 

The uniform most commonly used in 
the schools consists of a middy blouse 
and skirt. This uniform lends itself to 
l he vear. In summer 


all the seasons of the } 
a white middy and white skirt may be 


vorn; in fall and late spring a white 
middy and pleated blue serge skirt; in 


winter a blue flannel middy and blue 
skirt is used. The regular sailor tie is 
worn and class individuality may be 
shown by wearing different colors. 


Take a Census 


The old hack “It was never done here 
before” is easily killed if a census is taken 
of the schools having uniform dress, and 
conclusions drawn. They never did it 
either until the first time, and there must 
always be a first time for everything. 
When such schools as Berkeley, Pied- 
mont, Compton, Fullerton, Citrus, Di- 
nuba, Edison Junior High School of 
Berkeley and others too numerous to 
mention adopt and keep uniform dress, 
there must be something attractive and 
beneficial about the innovation. 

The cry that the individuality of the 
girl will be crushed is also groundless. 
To even the casual observer it is very 
apparent that so far nothing has been 
able to crush the so-called “individuality” 
out of some of the younger generation. 
The very opposite of this accusation 
actually happens. It gives the girl an 
equal chance to assert herself. Every 


one starts from the scratch with an even 
break. 


NIFORM dress has been known to be 

directly responsible for the raising of 
some students’ grades as it relieves that 
great mental strain placed upon some 
girls’ minds by the question “What shall 
[ wear today?” It also does away with 
the excessive use of cosmetics. When the 
girl once sees how unnecessary they are, 
used in conjunction with this dress, her 
own sense of the fitness of things causes 
her to eliminate the superfluous “war 
paint.” 

The monotony of the dress is some- 
times used as an excuse. This is not war- 
ranted, as the girl may change as soon 
as she reaches home and wear whatever 
she may choose for the rest of the day 
and evening. “Civie days” or days any 
dress may be worn should be allowed 
about every two weeks. Even this day 
is ignored by most of the girls where the 
custom is well founded. In one school, 
where uniform dress has been in effect 
for four years, count was taken over a 
period of three months. It was found 
that only 10 per cent of the girls did not 
wear their uniform dress on these “Civie 
days.” The girls in this school have a 
right to choose from year to year whether 
they will or will not have uniform dress. 
Ikach year it becomes more popular with 
the girls, their parents and the com- 
munity. 


Democratic and Economical 


The movement is democratic and eco- 
nomical. It eliminates the chance for 
groups of girls or individuals to vie with 
ach other in their mode of dress. It 
gives the girl of moderate means the op- 
portunity to feel as well dressed as her 
more fortunate schoolmates. And why 
should she not have this right; did she 
make or choose her position? How few 
people know the number of girls who 
annually drop out of school because they 
are sensitive to this situation! 

Every girl has a right to an even break 
in an institution as democratic as our 
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public schools are supposed to be. The 
custom is founded on democracy, inas- 
much as it must come through the direct 
vote and approval of the girls and their 
parents. When uniform dress is once 
adopted it should be lived up to by every 
one in a true democratic spirit. In this 
way no one is being dictated to as to her 
manner of dress. 
ment. 


It becomes an agree- 


ROM the angle of economy, uniform 

dress can not be attacked. The entire 
wardrobe of the girl may be planned and 
purchased before the school year starts, 
and then be forgotten for the year. Or, 
if circumstances demand, it may be pur- 
chased from time to time. 

The uniform will not go out of style 


and be discarded before the full wear 
value has been received. The style lends 
itself to rugged, well-made materials 
which wear well and always look trim 
and neat. A standard of personal and 
group neatness is set that can be reached 
in no other manner. 

Some index to the number of schools 
now having uniform dress is shown in 
the fact that 30 per cent of the high 
school annuals received as exchanges, 
show their schools have adopted it. 

The strongest supporters of this move- 
ment and biggest boosters are the girls 
in the schools where the adoption has 
been made. All parents and _ teachers 
strongly indorse the movement if they 
have seen it in practice. 


Economy in Purchasing 


F. F. 


MartTIn 


Superintendent of City Schools, Santa Monica, California 


CONOMY of purchasing is one of 
the vital questions in connection 
with the school problems of today. 

The large amounts of money expended for 
the construction and equipping of build- 
ings, and for supplies for regular school 
work, make one of the major financial 
problems with which the public schools 
have to deal. In the larger city systems, 
where this department is particularly 
concerned, much money is sacrificed in 
the “overhead,” not only from the ad- 
ministrative standpoint, but also by dup- 
lication, or what is termed “red tape,” in 
the purchasing, classification, distribu- 
tion and use of regular or standardized 
supplies. The sooner that school admin- 
istrative officials fully understand this 
problem, the better it will be for these 
same officials in the eyes of the public. 

There should be a Purchasing Depart- 
ment in each large city school system, 
to handle this particular type of work. 
The question is pertinent as to what type 
of individual, | mean as to personality, 
preparation and experience, should be in 
charge of the purchasing connected with 
our public schools. 


There has grown up in the larger 
cities of the eastern states, a double head 
to the city school system. A “business 
manager” office has been created. The 
person occupying this office has been 
made directly responsible to the Board 
of Education. Thus is formed a dual 
administration within each city school 
system. Many evil results have already 
developed from this dual government. 
Many more can develop in the future, 
particularly because of a lack of co-oper- 
ation, and misunderstanding between the 
city superintendent and the business man- 
ager. 


I strongly urge that before this dual 
system develops any further in Califor- 
nia, that a law be enacted by the Legis- 
lature whereby the business manager of 
a city school system should be obliged 
to make a study of his particular line of 
work. Furthermore. that a course be pro- 
vided by our state university, in the de- 
partment of education, in the study of 
architecture, engineering, building ma- 
terials, fluctuations of prices. Also to 
make a study of standard school supplies. 
prices of same, causes of fluctuation of 
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prices of such supplies; the policy of 
buying such supplies in large quantity 
shipments; the question of co-operative 
buying by several departments or city 
school systems. Finally, a careful anayl- 
sis of the educational or classroom side 
of the above-named standardize school 
supplies from the teacher’s viewpoint. 

In other words, the school business 
manager or purchasing agent should have 
a thorough knowledge of the academic 
or classroom side of his particular depart- 
ment, in order to correlate the business 
of providing the schoolroom with the 
actual requirements of the latter. 


Certification Necessary 


The State Board of Education should 
require certification for this type of: work. 
Such credentials should rank below the 
administrative credential thereby making 
such official an assistant or deputy to 
the superintendent of the city school sys- 
tem where he may be employed. Unless 
some step is taken in this direction in 
the near future, I fear that some of the 
harmful results mentioned above will 
enter the school system of California. 

As a further precautionary measure, 
the activities of the National School Sec- 
retaries and Business Managers’ organi- 
zation should be offset by a similar 
organization, and their meetings be held 
in conjunction with the Superintendence 
division of the N. E. A. 

My experience as a business manager 
of a city school system, as well as that of 
a city superintendent, has convinced me 
that these steps are absolutely necessary 
in order to get the proper relationship 
in the administrative department, as well 
as the proper handling of large sums of 
money heretofore put into the hands of 
untrained people. 

This will satisfy the many interested 
taxpayers as to the proper use of public 
school funds in the State of California. 
It behooves the public school officials to 
take a step in this direction for their own 
welfare. 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Martin's article treats of an 
extremely important theme. .Dual control in any 
enterprise is fraught with trouble. The superin- 
tendency must have clean-cut responsibilities. 
Authority must not be divided in ways to stimulate 
conflict. Unified financial policies are necessary. 
Although there are many viewpoints as to how 


these ideals are to be achieved, Mr. Martin has 
well-presented one line of thoug Mac. 





Northern California 


PATRICIA BROWN 
Berkeley, California 


GIANT kingdom bordered high 

3y purple mountains wrapped in sky, 
A land of forests next the sea, 
Where gray fog veils drape mystery, 
Where potent sunshine spills delight, 
Where rippling rivers pause in flight, 
Where width and wonderland display 
Magnificence for everyday— 
Emerald crowned the redwood land, 
A wreath of green in either hand! 


Northern California, nymph of solitude, 
Within your arch of scented wood, 
Gold lilies in your fragrant hair, 
You dream on the sequoia stair ; 
The lace of ferns upon your gown, 
You step among the tree towers brown; 
The pines chant on the fresh hillside; 
The sailships ride the foaming tide; 
The redwoods lean in silent prayer— 
Their tribute the Tall Trees bear! 

. * & 


THE FRONTISPIECE 
HE frontispiece (Page 138) repro- 
duces the original painting, recently 
completed by Gordon Grant, noted marine 
artist, for the National “Old Ironsides” 
Fund Committee, authorized by act of 
Congress. The original of the painting 
will be hung in the White House while 
reproductions in ten colors, measuring 
17 by 21 inches and suitable for framing, 

will be sold for 25 cents apiece. 


The funds from the sale of the repro- 
ductions will be used for the work of 
reconditioning the Constitution. 

*K * * 


100 Per Cent Enrollment in C. T. A. 

RINCIPAL H. F. CLARKE of the 

David Lubin Junior High School and 
Elementary School of Sacramento, Calif., 
reports 100 per cent enrollment in each 
of these schools. 


J. T. McRauer, principal of the Taft 
Union High School, reports 100 per cent 
enrollment i in the C. T. A. by the faculty 
of that school for the past three years. 
He writes, “We always go over 100 per 
cent before Institute time or Thanksgiv- 
ing week.” 
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Vocational Agriculture in 
Hawaii 


KarL ROBINSON 
Kaunakakai, Hawaiian Islands 


N THE mainland United States there is 

not so much concern about immediate re- 
sults as there is about giving the student as 
much practical training as possible, including 
college preparation in many cases. In the Ha- 
waiian Islands immediate results are expected 
by the cane plantation people. If the teachers 
of vocational agriculture do not begin turning 
out “cane-field laborers” in three to five years, 
they will be called to account. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
avers that if the vocational leaders wait until 
the boys are in high school it is then too late 
to appeal to them with a course in vocational 
agriculture. Sugar-cane field-laborers do not go 
to high school. 

Therefore, most of the vocational students in 
the Islands are fourteen years old and over, 
and are in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
of the elementary schools. 


Overwhelming Tide of Japanese 

On Kauai is a class carrying a group project 
probably different from any other vocational 
agriculture class in the world,—24 acres of 
sugar cane. The cane does not belong to them. 
The plantation pays them so much to keep it 
hoed and irrigated year in and year out. The 
crop is cut two years after planting. The pupils 
under contract. These boys spend their 
entire schoolday with the teacher of agricul- 
ture. He gives them all the arithmetic, English, 
and other school work they get and 
it is all related to sugar cane. 

The main educational problem in 
Hawaii is the horde of Japanese 
children. Every year the enrollment 
increases so prodigiously that the 
utmost resources of the department 
of Public Instruction are taxed to 
care for the increase. 

Five to seven hundred students 
with 18 to 25 teachers make an or- 
dinary country grammar school. 

A tremendous number of these 
Japanese boys go to High School. 

When the writer was employed 
in Kauai High School in 1921 it 
was a small school with a graduat- 


are 


ing class of a dozen or so. In 1926 
more than fifty students, chiefly 
Japanese, graduated. This is still 











one of the smaller high schools of the terri- 
tory. 

The question is, what are all of these young 
men, to say nothing of the girls, going to do 
for a livelihood? 

Most of them are looking forward to com- 
mercial work which is already overcrowded in 
the Islands and they should know, if they do 
not, that California has no welcome for them. 

We do not yet know that the vocational pro- 
gram will help very much to solve the labor 
problem in Hawaii. If vocational education does 
not solve it, the pinch of rapidly increasing 
Asiatic population probably will, within the 
next generation. 

* * ~ 


At Antioch 
T ANTIOCH, 
ments are taking place in educational affairs. 
The Antioch High School District and Antioch- 
Live Oak Elementary School District are ex- 
actly co-terminous. They have one Board of 
Trustees for both high and elementary schools, 
and this year, for the first time, one District 
Superintendent, Roger S. Phelps. The schools 
included in this consolidated district are: 
Antioch-Live Oak Primary School, 


some interesting develop- 


TUE i 28 ts 306 
Antioch-Live Oak Grammar School, 
RNIN och tee ia 


Antioch High School, enrollment......145 





Total Enrotisne titi ccccccceccssss css. 826 


An interesting program is also under way. 
A new brick two-story primary building has 
just been put into service, replacing the old 
wooden building which so long has dominated 
the sky-line of Antioch. A gym- 
nasium is under construction at the 
present time and will be completed 
before the Christmas holidays. This 
gymnasium is being built jointly by 
the high and grammar schools. It 
will have a main floor 56x104 feet, 
allowing the maximum size basket- 
ball court to be laid off within it. 

It is the hope of the trustees that 
within a years a high 
school plant may be ad- 
jacent to the grammar school. The 
growth of the district and of the 


few new 


erected 


school demands more modern and 
commodious quarters than they 
have at the present time. A new 


plant will also make possible re- 
organization of the upper grades on 
the junior high school basis. 
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Determining Factors in Selecting School Shop 
Equipment 
EMANUEL E. Ericson 


Director of Industrial Education, State Teachers College, 
Santa Barbara, California 


@} © COSTS more to equip a classroom 
Q for shop-work than for geography or 
mathematics. The sooner it is realized 
(1) that woodworking and other shop 
activities cannot be taught without 
special equipment and (2) that it is 





ay ¢ rs 


folly to try to make comparison be- 
tween the per capita cost of shop work and 
that of the academic branches, the better it is 
for everyone concerned. Although attempts are 
made to realize some returns in the way of 
mechanical work for the school or for the board 
of education, the fact remains that shop-work 
cannot well be self-supporting. 

There is conclusive evidence, on the other 
hand, that the cost of equipping shops in many 
places has been unnecessarily high. Too often 
equipment has been bought because the money 
happened to be available, or because such equip- 
ment was used by a neighboring school or city. 
In some cases the teacher has been fascinated 
by the glamor of fine, imposing tools and ma- 
chines, and the principal or superintendent didn’t 
know enough about the work to check him in 
his flight of fancy. 

The inexperienced person who sets out for 
the first time to spend money on tools and 
machines can well afford to make haste slowly, 
and give attention to every possible considera- 
tion and advice. Superintendents and principals 
who buy equipment first and then hire the 
teacher, rather than hire the teacher first and 
let him buy the equipment, usually find that 
they have lost much more money than it would 
have cost to pay the teacher his salary for a 
month or two previous to the beginning of 
school. 

A machine or tool should not be bought be- 
cause it is cheap or expensive, small or big. All 
these types have uses or they would not long 
stay on the market. The fact, however, that a 
piece of equipment has a good reputation, or is 
reliable, or is used elsewhere, or is represented 
by an affable salesman, does not prove it to be 
the right thing to buy in a certain, specific in- 
stance. The following are offered as worth- 
while considerations for anyone who contem- 


plates the purchase of school-shop equipment: 


Purpose of the Course 

In too many instances the equipment is 
bought without due regard to the objectives of 
the proposed instruction. Is the aim of the 
work to be (1) exploratory, (2) home mechanics 
or (3) vocational education? In spite of argu- 
ments to the effect that all tools and machines 
used in the school should be of exactly the 
type found in industry—arguments that carry 
a great degree of soundness—there is still a 
difference between the needs of (a) a seventh 
grade printing class that takes the work for a 
brief time, and (b) a group four years older 
that is taking the work in conscious preparation 
for the printing trade. This difference holds 
true in all other shop activities and should be 
kept in mind as a balancing factor by anyone 
who is responsible for equipping shops. 


Number of Students to Be Enrolled 

While it is a common and true complaint of 
shop teachers that they are handicapped because 
of lack of equipment, it is also true that shops 
can be found where a casual visit will leave a 
very definite impression that the department 
has everything but students. To equip a ma- 
chine shop, for instance, for twenty-four stu- 
dents at the cost of $25,000, and then find that 
the enrollment turns out to be only half of that 
number, is a wasteful expenditure of taxpay- 
ers’ money. It is well to obtain fairly accurate 
figures on the future enrollment, and wherever 
it is possible, to have the enrollment before 
buying a full equipment. 


Continuous Use of Equipment 

An equipment that is constantly in use by 
future wage-earners, whether in prevocational or 
vocational training, needs no further justifica- 
tion. But if costly equipment stands idle from 
one-half to nine-tenths of the time, the one who 
bought and installed it maybe called upon to 
prove that it is earning its keep. Even in such 
cases conditions may justify the keeping of cer- 
tain machines of a highly specialized function, 
but the matter of continuous service is some- 
thing that should not be overlooked. 

The number of hours per week that a ma- 
chine is to be run should have a bearing also 
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upon the type of machine to obtain and on how 
much money can legitimately be spent on it. It 
is not necessary to buy a machine guaranteed 
to stand day and night service for ten years 
if it will run less in a year’s time in the school 
than it would in a week in industry. 
Accidents and Fool-Proofness 
Little argument is needed to show that equip- 
ment of all kinds in a public school must be 
both accident and fool-proof. 
depends 


Industry, which 
contact with 
and skilled workers, might be justified in rely- 


largely on experienced 
ing on the mature judgment of the individual. 
The school, however, must absolutely and rig- 
idly refuse to tolerate any piece of equipment 
which might in any way jeopardize even the 
inexperienced operator. 
fact be 
equipment 


Neither must the well- 


established overlooked that in many 
students gets 
harder handling than that used by experienced 


workmen. 


ways all used by 
For this reason any tool or piece of 
machinery should be avoided that depends on 
expert handling for successful operation. 
Floor Space Available 

It may seem obvious that anyone who buys 
equipment would first consider the space it will 
occupy. 


Frequently this point is overlooked. 


Machines may be found either crowded beyond 


1 


usefulness or in some cases un-installed. Lack 
of thought in this regard was shown by many 
who bought “government machinery,” after the 
close of the recent war, because it was cheap. 
Much of this machinery has 


found a 


pr ybably not yet 


place. Often it is necessary to buy 


smaller machines for the compelling reason that 


there is not room for larger ones. Location of 


+4 


future machines also should be considered at 


1 


1 1 } <9 
the outset. A complete layout should be made 


for the entire shop before the first 


] 


Order of Necessity 


The question as to the order of rank or neces 


sity of tools and machines for the 


1 1 
snop has 


never been satisfactorily settied, and cannot be 
1 
| 


settled once for all conditions. Nevertheless, 


there is a reasonable procedure that may be 


followed. The action of some schools indicates 


bevond doubt that no serious thought was given 
to this pri Apparently the machines were 


< 
I yiem. 
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bought for some other reason than that they 
were the ones mostly needed for the work in 


ai 
hand. <A bandsaw is not often the first tool to 


buy for the woodworking shop, nor a milling 
machine for the machine shop. 
Portable or Stationary Machines 
In the past few years portable machines have 
been developed extensively and have been in- 
stalled in school shops, particularly for wood- 
working. Just how far these should be given 


preference to the larger machines is still open 
for discussion. Arguments can be 
favor of each kind and the 


them can furnish 


‘ffered in 
firms manufacturing 


them in a 


great abundance 


The following may be worth mentioning 
The portable machines are less costl) ike 
less room, are probably less dangerous. One 


can have a greater variety of machines for the 
money, and can thus duplicate machines to take 
care of more students, with less time wasted 
waiting 


There is less power to be furnishs 


the machine can be attached to a lampsocket 
and can be moved out of the way when not 
needed 

The larger machines are “real” 1 e 
more durable, more fool-proof Larg k 
can be handled, and their output is g 
you buy a standard machine, you have one that 
will take care of all sizes of work 
a small one, its usefulness is limited \t 
same time it will be more difficult 1 
larger machine later for taking care of the w 
that the little machine will not do. 

There is little danger that too mucl 
be spent for school-shop equipment. The r« 
danger is in buying the wrong thing with the 
money available. Books and professi 
nals are available for information on what is 
veing used in schools over the countr Sucl 
references are most helpful, even tl g » lis 
of equipment should be copied bodily without 
the fullest scrutiny. 

General architects, a eve S< ) te S 
do not include 1 thei specialty t S tion 
of special equipment Hence it is 
school administrator a the sis 
to the shop teacher to s¢ t that ght 
thing is ight at the rig g 
mace 





Orders are now being taken for the collected writings of Dr. Alexis F. Lange. A 
volume of 350 pages, substantially bound; price $3.50. A mountain-peak survey, is Lange’s 
book, of the present and future of California’s program of public education. 
once from C. T. A. headquarters, 933 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


Order at 
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Curriculum Revision in Long Beach 


Emit LANGE 
Director of Curriculum, Long Beach, California 


FA_|URRICULUM revision as a definite 
| program is in its second year in Long 

Beach. The first appropriation for the 

purpose was made by the Board of 
Education, recommendation of 
Superintendent Stephens, for the fiscal 


year 1925-26. 


upon 


The main features of the plan are: 


1. A curriculum department in charge of a 
full-time director, assisted by a member of 
the research department. 


An administrative committee of 15 mem- 
bers. 

A curriculum expert retained for lectures 
and manuscript consultation. 

First drafts of courses of study written by 
members of the administrative and super- 
visory groups or by classroom teachers 
released from classroom duties. 


Second drafts of courses of study pre- 
pared by teacher committees who have 
tried out the first drafts. 

extension classes 


University prepare 


teacher committees for curriculum revi- 


sion. 
Definite provision made for proper instal- 
lation of new courses of study. 


Results obtained under new courses meas- 
ured and compared with results obtained 
under old. 


The appropriation for the Curriculum De- 
partment permits the employment of,—(1) a 
director, (2) a assistant, (3) a cur- 
riculum expert from outside the school system, 
(4) the substitute teachers, 


one for each segment of the school system, to 


research 


services of three 
relieve course of study writers, and (5) needed 
clerical help. 


The director of curriculum, employed on a 


12-month basis, is directly responsible to the 


superintendent for the administration 
and supervision of all phases of the curriculum 


program. 


general 


The research assistant,—(1) gathers facts of 


research developed elsewhere, (2) interprets 


these researches to those writing the courses of 


study, (3) initiates and evaluates researches in 
the Long Beach schools, (4) supervises the 
making of new type examinations, and (5) co- 
operates with the supervisor of libraries in de- 
veloping a professional library of curriculum 
material. 


Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, of the University of 
Colorado, who has been intimately associated 
with the Long Beach program almost from its 
inception, spends a week in Long Beach three 
times during the course of a year. During these 
visits he works directly with the curriculum 
department. At other times during the year 
manuscripts are sent to him for suggested revi- 
sions. The program outlined by Dr. Hopkins 
calls for participation in some phase of the 
work by every teacher, principal and super- 
visor in the Long Beach system. 

A committee of 15 consisting of five princi- 
pals or other administrative officers from each 
segment of the school system is responsible 
for drawing up the aims of education in Long 
Beach, the aims of subject branches, the pro- 
gram of studies for each segment, designating 
the general nature of the content of courses, 


and outlining the general technique of instruc- 
tion. 


Two Stages in Publication 

The preparation of each course-of-study in- 
volves two distinct stages of publication. The 
first is a tentative draft intended only for gen- 
eral classroom experimentation. The second 
issue is modified as a result of the experimenta- 
tion with the first draft and represents the best 
thought and effort of the entire teaching and 
administrative staffs. 


The first draft is written by a supervisor, by 
a head of a department, or by a classroom 
teacher released from instructional duties. Sub- 
ject revisions take place simultaneously in all 
segments of the school system, and this nfakes 
it possible for a first draft writer from one 
segment to keep in direct contact with the writ- 
ers from the other segments. 

The second issue of a course of study repre- 
sents the work of a committee of teachers who 
have experimented with the first draft. The 
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author of the first draft is the chairman of this 
committee. 


Course of study writers have at their service 
a curriculum consultant, supervisors, heads of 
departments, research 
committees. 


workers, and _ teacher 

Curriculum classes taught by the Director of 
Curriculum for the extension department of the 
University of California afford course of study 
writers the opportunity to make an intensive 
study of curricula and to develop curriculum 
construction technique. The courses consist of 
15 meetings of two hours each and give two 
units of upper division credit which are ac- 
cepted by the State Board of Education toward 


the administration or the supervision credential. 


Familiarity Necessary 


The proper installation of a new course of 
study calls for familiarizing teachers, supervis- 
ors, heads of departments, and principals with 
the aims and content of the new course; why 
the new content was put in, where it came 
from, how to teach it, why the old content was 
displaced, and all other explanations and in- 


terpretations that can be secured. 


The major responsibility for building installa- 
tion rests with the principals who hold frequent 
meetings of their teachers to smooth out the 
difficulties that appear, arrange for demonstra- 
tion teaching, and otherwise guarantee that the 
new course of study shall stand or fall upon its 
merits as determined by expert, sympathetic, 
and conscientious trial in the classroom. 


7 ORDER to have on hand objective evi- 


dence of the comparative achievements under 
a new course and an old, exhaustive new type 
examinations are given before the old course 
is displaced and repeated after the new course 
has been in operation for a sufficient length of 
time to produce significant results. 
1925-1926 the English and _ social 
science courses of study were revised from the 
fourth grade through the twelfth. 


During 


During the 
present school year revisions are under way in 
art, home economics, mathematics, music, and 
science, and some of the revisions are being 
printed at this time. 


Curriculum administration for 1926-1927 is in 


charge of,—Emil Lange, Director of 


Maud E. Wilson, 
Hopkins, Professor of 
Education, University of Colorado, Consultant. 


Curricu- 
lum Department; 


Assistant; L. 


Research 
Thomas 


Stressing the Fundamentals 


ARTHUR WALTER 


City Superintendent of Schools, 


Salinas, California 


NE OF the features of the present marked 

interest in the revision of courses-of-study 
is the place that the fundamentals should have. 
The present tendency is.to simplify the courses 
so that stress may be laid upon a few important 
lines of work, rather than spread the efforts 
over too wide a range. This makes it possible 
to thoroughly master the essentials of the core 
subjects. 

With this movement there has been a special 
effort to make the work practical. As com- 
monly understood, this means that only those 
materials that will be used in after-life are to 
However, this interpretation brings 
up a real difficulty. What are the things most 
needed in after-life? What are the facts that 
any particular individual will most need when 
he goes out into the world of affairs? Frankly, 
our present state of development does not pro- 


be taught. 


vide us with a criterion by which we can select 
those facts. 

This need not give us much concern. There 
are real and important reasons why we should 
stress the fundamentals. It is not so much the 
actual facts that we learn that will be of such 
importance in the future, but rather the pro- 
cesses of thought, attitudes of mind, habits and 
ideals that are developed 
fundamentals. It 


while learning the 


denied that the 


facts themselves are well worthwhile, 


cannot be 
but what 
is more important is the effect that the learning 
of these has upon the individual. 


Logical Thinking Needed 


What we 
logical thinking rather than “walking encyclo- 
pedias.”’ 


really want to develop is_ keen, 
Many individuals have a vast store of 
knowledge, but they are unable to use this to 
advantage. They cannot see the relations exist- 
ing between the facts, the cause and effect, or 
the application of them to our everyday social, 
industrial, commercial, and political problems. 
The teaching of the facts as contained in the 
fundamentals should develop those habits which 
are so valuable in after life. Not only should 
they develop habits of thought, but also habits 
of action. The habits of industry, sobriety, tol- 
erance, self-control, promptness, accuracy, and 
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many others are important as 


very one goes 

out into the ric 
R ECENTLY there has been an insistent de 
mand that the development of character 


should be one 


the main objectives of the 


school. Now character is what we are by virtue 


of what we have been. 


In short, it is the sum 
total of all our previous life. In the formation 


of character, the habits are all-important. A 


} ~l.- e . - 
good character 
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This is where stressing the fundamentals is 
so important. If the energies of the school are 
spread over too much material, then it is impos- 
sible to train for vigorous and thorough think- 
ing. The result is that we have a smattering of 
many things, no mastery of anything in partic- 
ular, and consequently, the development of poor 
habits. What we need is to narrow our work 
to the extent that it can be vigorously taught 
and thoroughly mastered. 
sible to 


This makes it pos- 
those all important habits 
which are so essential in the forming of char- 


develop 
acter. This is the really practical in our edu- 
cation and is the reason why we should stress 


the fundamentals. 


Episodes from a Special Class 


CHARLOTTE HAYFORD 


Lincoln School, Berkeley, California 


cannot result from bad habits, 

but is the result of desirable ones which are 

mainly formed during the early vears of child- 
hood. 

HE teacher of a typical group does not 

have a duil time of it. She is too busy 

to he 1. She does have discouraging 

mometits—many of them. She has satisfactions, 

too. The family atmosphere usually found in a 


special class room allows an intimacy and frank- 


ness of expressi that can provoke a variety 


of e1 tions 
Apprehension 

His curl londe self walked into the class 
roon Unabashed by the frankly curious 
glances of the old-timers, he proceeded to size 
up the situation. At the end of the third recess 
he asked permission to stay in and delivered 
this wat 

Up where |] me from, in Oregon, Gee, the 
teacher s was awful mean, she was. Why 
one day she told us to do somethin’, and I 
thought I was doin’ what she said. But when 
she come ng, Gee, she give me an awful 
whack on the legs. An’ when I got home, my 
mother she savs, ‘Bennie, what’s the matter 
with your legs 

\ Nothin 

‘An’ s says, ‘Nothin? Why don’t you know 
vi eg’s 

\ Aw tnats \V ere the teacher 
li ker | 

“An . “y what my mother did? Well, 
she give that teacher somethin’ she wasn’t look- 


Humility 
It was Bennie’s “off day.” He had 
asperatingly indifferent to school 
monitor was At the 


ordered walk up 


been ex- 
The 
recess I 


until I 


spirit. 
last 


down 


in tears. 
Bennie to 
sent for him. 


and 


A blissfully peaceful hour ensued. We be- 
came so engrossed in our work that we forgot 
all about Bennie until dismissal bell rang. 
Consternation fell upon me. Had he obeyed 
orders? Impossible! He had. At least he said 
he had. He looked as if he had. Why, he might 
go into a fit! 
He didn't. 
he and I. 


We talked it all over after school, 
He felt 


“Have I any spellin’ words to do?” he 


I was repentant. virtuous. 


asked 
before he left. 

I offered to let him off, but he poured coals 
of fire on my head. 

“Nope,” he said, “If the other kids 
to do ’em, so’ll I.” 


- » ont 
nave g 


As he marched out of the door I called, “Ben- 


nie, what did your mother give the Oregon 


teacher who whacked your legs:’’ 
“Aw, he 
ae 


her a good talkin’ to! 


called back soothingly, she gave 


Embarrassment 
It was picnic day for us in a public park. 
Wooly-headed Alexander was thrilling over the 


problem of where he should eat his lunch. 


Sud- 
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denly he spied a lovely tree across the creek 


ind called excitedly, ‘Mother, may I go up the 


tree? 
At least I had created a “natural situation’— 
for Alexander. 
Gratification 
A slight illness necessitated several days ab- 
The morning of my return, as I was 


work, the 


sence, 


pre paring door 


\ 


cautiously, 
through the 


opened 
.ngelina’s head poked in crack. 
[here was a sparkle of dark eyes, a dash across 
the room, and as her arms flew around me, she 
ried, “Oh, goody, The 


y, I’m glad you're back. 
other teacher, she was nice, but you’re so home- 


made.” 
Devotions 
The day was hot. We had gone one hundred 
per cent to the Greek Theatre to enjoy the Sym- 
phony, but the sun had blazed so angrily that 
we had been chiefly miserable. 
Reactions set in as we flopped in a circle 
big apple tree. We watched 
Washington McKinley 


with inherited ease, passed around ice 


under “Teacher’s” 
eagerly as ‘George 
Jones,” 
ream. 

Not cones! 


Bricks!! THREE COLORS!! 


Such munificence deserved extra mention. 
Sam suggested saying grace. If “Teacher’s” 
| vocal organs seemed temporarily paralyzed no 
one noticed except a neighbor in the _ back- 
- ground. Thomas began the ‘“Twenty-Third 
C Psalm.” We all said it. All the neighbors heard 
it, too. 
1 Compensation 


i od psy the wire came an excited voice exult- 
ing, “I just had to tell you. Jerry Junior 

has arrived. I’m just busting with pride.” 
hree weeks later a small and chesty parent 
sacrificed his dignity enough to run up the steps 
4 and pull up hastily out to the car that held the 


diminutive and daintily-clad Junior so comically 


1 


ike his little Dad. 
z What a contrast to the mental visions that 
the early life of Jerry Senior recalls. There was 
t the tiny house that wasn’t a home; the sick 


mother who acquiesced in certain irregularities 
and struggled futilely against others; the absent 
n father who had shaken off all responsibilities 


but reserved the right to meddle; the vicious 


e companions. 
Then there was the school with its hated 
tasks and its crowded rooms. There was the 


brain that rebelled at books but fertile 


factory for mischief-making that would throw 


Was a 


Jerry into the limelight. There was Jerry with 
his stubborn moods when his brown eyes would 
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look unflinchingly into ours while he refused 
to answer or let pass a silly lie. 
a Q-ed” case, betore the 


days of Special Classes. 


He was our first 


The result was low 

enough to emphasize our worry that he might 

have an early experience in a reform school. 
But there Jerry when 


was a lovable side of 


he craved the companionship of those from 
whom he got his only real mothering. They 
were troublesome teachers but untailing friends. 

Perhaps it’s too soon to exult, but Mrs. Jerry’s 
eyes still shine happily after five years of do- 
mesticity. 

That’s a better record than many 
120 can show. 

ae 
PRACTICE TEACHING 

Practice Teaching, a Suggestive Guide for 
Student Teachers, published by the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

RACTICE 


dent teachers in the kindergartens, 


Teaching, the manua! for stu- 


first, sec- 


ond, and third grades, directs observations 


of 
teaching, suggests participation activities, and 


gives specific help in planning lessons in all of 
the subjects of the curriculum. 

It is bound in such a way that it can be 
in the student’s notebook. 

A partial list of the contents follows 


The Observation 
Children. 
Adaptation of 

Children. 
Adaptation 

Children. 
Adaptation of Teacher’s Te: 

Needs of Children 

The Participation Period: 

Participating Activities Involving r 
Direct Contact with Children 

Participating Activities Involving D 
rect Contact with Children 

Valuable Materials Collected During 
the Participation Period. 

Assignments in Observation, 


Period: 
Schoolroom to Needs of 


of Program to Needs 


Participatior 


and Lesson-Planning are suggested f 
each of the following: 
Home and Community Life 


Nature Study 
Health Study 
Health Education 
Character Education 
The Free Period 


Reading 

Phonetic Anal'ysis 
Handwriting 
Spelling 


Number 


Manual Arts Music 
Literature Rhythms 
Oral Composition Games 


The Teacher Training Committee of the In- 
ternational 


Kindergarten Union in preparing 


the manual have spent three years of study of 


methods used in directing practice teaching in 


teachers colleges, universities, and _ private 


training schools of the United States. It is rec- 
al] 


ommended for all teacher training institutions 


and 
the field. 


for kindergarten and primary teachers in 
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Fathers’ Associations 
C. E. HupsPpretH 
Principal, Washington School, 
Oakland, California 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, there were 

no public schools; the family was the edu- 
cational center of the community and in it 
the child received his entire education, physical, 
mental and moral. But there sprang up in the 
mind of Horace Mann, father of our school 
system, the idea that the state should be re- 
sponsible for education and that every child 
should have a public education. 


Little by little the public school system has 
grown. Little by little the home has trans- 
ferred to the school many tasks. Today the 
child’s health is safeguarded by the school. His 
social and mental development is given by the 
school. A very large per cent of character 
training has been left to the school. 


Education has become a social progress move- 
ment, a movement that trains for “more abun- 
dant living” and the schools have become Centers 
of Life. 

Parent-Teachers Associations have grown 
into prominence during the last 30 years, start- 
ing from the initial meetings of a few far- 
seeing individuals. Today the Mothers of the 
nation have set their minds and hearts toward 
a permanent democracy and a fulfillment of 
the challenges of childhood. 


In 1857 the National Education Association 
had its birth. Today its more than 150,000 mem- 
bers constitute the largest school organization 
in the world. 


The schools are centers for day schools, 
night schools, and for Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. They are centers also for the Fathers 
Association, which aims at the betterment of 
child, school, and community. 


The fathers of the children of the Washing- 
ton School, Oakland, California, organized such 
a club in 1922. It has grown past its experi- 
mental stage and has interested itself in the 
aims of the school. It has been a definite factor 
in the improvement of the building equipment 
of the school. It has entered into the social 
welfare of the community and has raised the 
standards and appreciations of its members in 
the betterment of children. Today the Lafay- 
ette School and the University High School, 
both of Oakland, California, and the Emery- 
ville School of Emeryville, California, have 
active “Dads Clubs,” each doing effective and 
constructive work for improved education. 








Vocational Agricultural 


Extension Work 
Juuian A. McPHEE 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Instruction, 
Sacramento, California 


HE usefulness of a vocational agricultural 

course in the high schools of California is 
not limited to the work that takes place within 
the classroom. It is the aim of the course to 
be of as much benefit as is possible to the com- 
munity as a whole. Extension work with the 
farmers of the community is one means used to 
accomplish this end. 

In the Fortuna High School District, Hum- 
boldt County, California, the poultry industry 
has been making a steady growth. The suc- 
cess of this industry is based on ideal climatic 
and geographic conditions which insure health, 
feed, and a fair price for poultry products. A 
big problem, however, was slowly looming up 
like a black cloud in the distance. It seemed 
to be approaching faster than most of those 
engaged in the industry realized. It was the 
Marketing Problem. Production had reached a 
point where a surplus of eggs seemed inevitable. 

This the agricultural instructor knew, largely 
because of his contact with the industry through 
poultry projects conducted by the Vocational 
Agricultural students. He believed that here 
was a chance for real service. The department 
announced a series of night poultry meetings 
for the month of December, to be concluded 
with a poultry show, staged jointly by the vo- 
cational agricultural students and the adult 
poultrymen. 

During the meetings that followed, many 
problems were discussed. It was easy to see 
that the one most vital and uppermost in the 
minds of the producers was the problem of 
Marketing. At the close of the scheduled meet- 
ings the other communities in the county were 
organized. A county-wide marketing organiza- 
tion committee went to work. After several 
months effort, it put into operation the co- 
operative marketing organization, incorporated 
as the “Poultry Producers of Northern Cali- 
fornia.” 


This Association has now been operating 
four months with remarkable success. The way 
has been cleared for the development of a new 
and profitable industry in the county. 
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California Council of Education 


Representative Body of the California Teachers’ Association 


co | re 


Walter L. Bachrodt.... 
Jeanette Barrows ........... 


George E. Bettinger........ 


Robert L. Bird....... ce 
Ethelind Bonney...... 

]. 3. Beadiey........... 
Ernest P. Branson.... 
George C. Bush...... 

L. E. Chenoweth... 


Anna D. Clark...... . ial 


H. G. Clement.... 
A. R. Clifton...... 
A. 5. Clowd............ 
Roy W. Cloud... 
Cc. B. Collian......... 
Ida M. Collins........ 
Albert S. Colton.. 


A. O. Cooperrider. 
Estelle D. Cottle. 
W. P. Cramsie.... 
Walter B. Crane... 


5. A. Geeeeeee.................. 
Es I inticiincicenniahin 


Marvin L. Darsie....... 


Mrs. Julia A. Donovan.... 
et Be I tisha siscindacriecaniins 
Clarence W. Edwards.... 


A. G. Elmore......... 

L. P. Farris........ 

W. E. Faught...... 
James G. Force............ 


Mrs. Estelle Forcum........ 


Hugh M. Gilmore. 

H. Bert Glover... 

R. E. Golway.... 

Roy Good ....... 

tr a IR a picssiacncsnceisis 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray... 
E. G. Gridley... 


Joseph M. Gwinn... 
J. E. Hancock............ 
Walter T. Helms..... 


F. A. Henderson.............. 
Eva Holmes ...................... 


Personnel as of March 1, 1927 


re aia cide sabe nN Eureka 


..City Superintendent ....... he nhaiigta tiscali ee alls edamiaaliniie San Jose 
Principal, Hillside Elementary Schooll.........................---- 3erkeley 
Principal, Alhambra City High School.....................---..-: Alhambra 

County Superintendent ...............-...-.---------------5an Luis Obispo 

Ah COERT, OMI OR FTG. . oiesascisrcnsasrosccesennnassuisiatnicbicennte Stockton 

..District Superintendent _................- Mi tasicantedan ddaamaiianties Lindsay 

...Director Research, City Schools................------00--+- Pas Long Beach 

Ra AI eiicccinssicininintnicaeessecisiaalcasbacscigead South Pasadena 

Aa: IID asi sticcisninsisinss cn ctinitislbitiaihaticn stata Bakersfieid 
Teacher, Cheremoya Ave. School............2......2.--.-2---- Los Angeles 

ETAL OT RTI LT Redlands 

~ivcl I OID iii iccthnnsitissnicinascritniicinitisiniiapiabemanil Monrovia 

..Chief Deputy Superintendent.................2....---+-0-- ......59an Francisco 

MO I is icscccsttinnnbincsissivinticansinisie .......Redwood City 
PA, Be Tinie cite scsts nips bariccinncsiclaliaaataacel Holtville 

CsOMMEG BUPCTIMUCMTORE snc cciicinscccieccincsineceensecias San Bernardino 
Principal, Clawson Junior High. Bi nciol se sea diainiaaaaatae Oakland 

.. Teacher, Sacramento Junior College.......---2.2220........0.+- Sacramento 
SI TN IN sities achat insists ciprinteinbaaititad Arcata 
.Teacher, Horace Mann Elementary School............... Long Beach 
Principal, Washington School..........2......2.---2-+-c0c.c0c000---0o>- San Jose 

...Principal, Part-Time High School.................-.2.....--+- Los Angeles 
a NN iii sents deaticsrcesiontnSbatiaasiadanieiand Santa Ana 


Principal, Sacramento High School............-.--22..2.......-. Sacramento 


...Dean of Teachers College, University of 


Caloris G8 Tint BGT a isssciseiiscccesisnsinsirvitisasipiasass Los Angeles 
Principal, Leland Stanford Elementary School............Sacramento 
Principal, Liberty Elementary School......................---..--- Riverside 
Me AR TT isi sttaicilesiscrnisibactitiasisagen eta ie Fresno 

<i I TE asin ccistashtictbinralciepiinicianinistli ceils Modesto 
Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior High.................... Oakland 
CI I aici a essence cetncicinincdaicctab ida Modesto 
Comte Seer  anaicn a nsivsisscsteecnaienscssincssasacenseecasonsec ne 
.Teacher, Bidwell Elementary Sc ihc ccesacicateee Chico 
Teacher, Fairfax High School..........0..... -.......00---0---+- Los Angeles 
Teacher, Polytechnic High School.............................Los Angeles 
County Superintendent .......................--.--+-----00--+--+---- Dacramento 
SR TIE cis ccinsecisctiesisccscsicenincensiocsnmsieibniiinl Fort Bragg 


Principal, High School.. aie ssisashaseeictndacnaialanebacsabsenie Lemoore 
Commntg Gapevimienden <<... ccc nscsccsniesessaneees cnassactaaves Yuba City 
Director of Attendance and Part-Time 


Teacher, Roosevelt High School.................. secthilsaitaactl Oakland 
City and County Superintendent..................----..------ San Francisco 
County Superintendent ...... sisminhepieinkdeaisacslasuaaillcbaiiaacalaaia ama a 
Cae NII an acc cscs enecibnneseiccrii Seiad Richmond 
Principal, Orange Union High PR ia ittsiatebinitdine ities ..Orange 


..County Superintendent ...... so ttndiitipatsoetiaebaiabdasde allt ac dain Napa 
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Mrs. C. G. Hooton 
O. S. Hubbard 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes.... 
Fred M. Hunter................ ..City Superintendent 


Christine A. Jacobsen 
Jeanette Jacobson 
Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones.. 


Mark Keppel 
Menno S. Kuehny 
Grace Laughlin 
Gertrude Leland 
Louis P. Linn 
George O. Lockwood 


T. S. MacQuiddy 
David E. Martin 








County Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 
Teacher, Durham High School 


Teacher, Cahuenga Elementary School 
..leacher, First Street Elementary School 


County Superintendent 
Principal, Rowan Ave. Elementary School 
Teacher, Cheremoya Avenue School 
Teacher, Clifford Street Elementary School............... 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Teacher, Glendale Union High School 


District Superintendent 
County Superintendent 
City Superintendent 
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May R. McCardle 
R. P. Mitchell 
DeWitt er 
Mary F. Mooney.... 
Gladys E. Moorhead... 
J. P. O’Mara 


William G. Paden 
Bruce Painter 
Shirley A. Perry 
M. E. Peterson 


Mrs. B. T. Reynolds......... 
Thaddeus. Rhodes 
Lurana M. Rownd 


Claude W. Sandifur 
Beatrice J. Servis 
Elizabeth Sherman 
Xenia Steinberg 
W. L. Stephens 
Paul E. Stewart 
K. L. Stockton 
W. L. Stuckey 


Chas. E. Teach 
Edyth Thomas 
Wade F. Thomas 
L. C. Thompson 
F. L. Thurston 


Albert F. Vandegrift 


Teacher, Fresno High School...............22....2. ...-...ss-e-n0enes 
County Superintendent 
City Superintendent 
.....Director of Texts and Libraries 
..-L'eacher, Tenth Street Elementary School................. 
Assistant Principal, Pasadena High School 


City Superintendent 
City Superintendent 
Teacher, High School 
Principal, 20th Street School 
Cotenty Caperimtembent onc casiscvcciesecsceeesseicesivnseose 


..Santa Barbara 


-County Superintendent 
Principal, Francisco Junior High 
Teacher, Theodore Roosevelt Elementary 


Principal, Lankershim High School 
Teacher, Arlington Heights Elementary 
Principal, Jefferson Elementary School 
Teacher, 37th Street School 
City Superintendent 
City Superintendent 


Santa Barbara 
Huntington Park 
Huntington Park 


TINE sais niistrnitadtintecariticrincinicsinisyccnnssbblcag 
Teacher, Union Avenue Elementary School 
Diseiict Babar ita cna sai tiisiese senses nsscemsictsiecds 


Teacher, Madera High School....................--00--200----00-e000--- Madera 
Executive Sec’y, Southern Section, C. T. A 


Teacher, Belmont High School 
Mrs. Grace E. Vinnicum..Teacher, Bishop Union High School 


May C. Wade 
C. S. Weaver 
Guy V. Whaley 


Teacher, Emerson Elementary School 
County Superintendent 
City Superintendent 
City Superintendent 


John R. Williams 
Harry B. Wilson 
Chester D. Winship 
J. A. Woodruff 


Principal, El Dorado Elementary School 
City Superintendent 
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Principal, Yuba Grammar School 
Teacher, McKinley Junior High 
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Scholarship Aid 


Mrs. Max SHAFFRATH 


State Chairman of Scholarship, 
Coalinga, California 

ECENTLY in a conversation with one of 
California’s native philosophers, a cattle 
man from the open range, he remarked, “When 
you talk science you interest a few, when you 
talk religion you interest a few others, when 
you talk politics you interest a few more, but 
when you talk pocketbook you interest them 
all.” Judging from the volume of correspond- 
ence that has rolled in on this department since 
the first of the school year, in spite of the 30 or 
more other departments, scholarship is the one 
that “interests them all.” This is not to be 
wondered at when the great variety of work 
possible under the present broad meaning of 

the term Scholarship Aid is understood. 

The original intention of this department, 
when started four years ago, was to provide 
loan or gift money, to aid deserving pupils 
through high school or into higher education. 
It was soon seen, however, that the school work 
and happiness of pupils could be benefitted by 
other types of aid. To provide a pupil with hot 
lunches, proper clothing or needed shoes, so that 
with a comfortable body his mind may be free 
to concentrate on his studies, is as true scholar- 
ship aid as to loan him $150 for coliege tuition 
or a monthly allowance on which to remain in 
high school. 

Scholarship aid may be found to be needed 
with the first year of school life. Several years 
ago in two kindergartens in San Diego it was 
noted by earnest, interested teachers that many 
of the children were seriously under-nourished. 
Upon investigation it was found that these chil- 
dren were coming from foreign homes where 
bread and coffee were considered a sufficient 
breakfast. 

In spite of a skeptical school board, but with 
their consent and the aid of the teachers, large 
cups of milk were served daily to children by 
the Parent-Teachers’ Associations. Some of 
these foreign children received for the first time 
in their lives a full drink of milk. 
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The result in a few months was amazing, 
bodies rounded out, minds became more alert, 
and concentration improved. The school author- 
ities were convinced that a well-nourished body 
had much to do with a better pupil. Last year 
in San Diego, the Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
distributed 58,354 bottles of milk at a cost of 
$2,334, while in the district outside of the city, 
the associations distributed 3,563 bottles of free 
milk. Funds for this work, previously provided 
by the strenuous effort of interested women, 
were for the first time covered by the Com- 
munity Chest. ; 

In grammar schools scholarship aid is usually 
the old work of home and school aid, ranging 
from a needed dress for a special occasion, to 
a year’s music lessons for a talented pupil. Last 
year the Parent-Teacher Federation of one city 
alone, spent $17,507 in this fine effort to make 
the life of the needy school-child happier and 


“more successful. 


CHOLARSHIP aid has been defined as any 

aid given public school pupils, by which they 
may make better use of their opportunities. It 
may be dental or medical care. It may be 
awards to stimuate contests, desired by the 
school authorities, or it may be money provided 
to pay for special cultural opportunities. One 
small city association spends annually over $200 
to-create a knowledge of good music by spon- 
soring the Music Memory Contest in the junior 
high school and grammar grades. 

The original plan, to provide loan or gift 
money, can best be carried out in the high 
schools. Many associations have strong and 
permanent funds for this purpose, renewed 
yearly and ranging from $300 in the larger 
schools to $50 as a good working sum in a 
small rural school. Schools without a definite 
fund place $5.00 or more monthly with the 
school nurse or principal, to be used confidenti- 
ally, as needs arise. 

At no age is the school pupil so sensitive as 
during the high school period. The need of a 
suit of clothes may mean all the difference be- 
tween graduation and going to work. This fact 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 


or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


Hail To Our Chief 
O SAY that Red Bluff is not quite elated 


over the appointment of our townsman and © 


former school boy, William J. Cooper, to the 
headship of the Golden State schools is putting 
it mildly. 

We look back to the days when he worked 
his way through our schools. He was often 
laughed at by other lads because he applied 
himself so closely to his school tasks, yet he 
persevered. 3 

The only son of a large family, he had some 
of the care of the home upon him. While in 
school he worked out of school hours and was 
recognized by his employer as a most trust- 
worthy and capable lad. His grade record was 
so excellent that he went through Red Bluff 
High School with honors. He also took honors 
at University of California where he graduated 
as president of the historic class of 1906. 

Since that date his record has been public and 
his fellow townsmen have proudly watched him 
advance step by step until now he heads the 
school forces of our state. Hail to our Chief!— 
R. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff, California. 

* * * 


A Great Book 

N REPLY to your postcript regarding the 

“History of Educational Organization in 
California,’ by Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. 
Boone, I am pleased to say that I liked the 
first edition very much and think that it is a 
real addition to the history of education, par- 
ticularly its earlier organization in our state, 
and I think that it should be carried through 
a second edition, provided there is sufficient 
demand for the same.—F. F. Martin, Superin- 


tendent of Schools, Santa Monica, California. 
* *e * 


Santa Ana Teachers’ League 
E HOLD memberships in the N. E. A. 
and in our local Chamber of Commerce. 
We have fostered extension courses in Public 
School Administration and Supervision, School 
Law, Public Speaking, French, Spanish, Nature 
Study, etc. We were represented at the N. E. 






A. by one delegate who had financial help from 
our organization. 

We have 100 per cent membership in the 
C. T. A. and City Teachers League. 

In regular school-work we have had corre- 
spondence and booklets from Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ireland, France, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Ger- 
many, Japan and Hungary—the best contact 
with foreign life that the children have been 
privileged to enjoy.—HAZzELNELL Bemus, Director 
of Art and Visual Education, Rublic Schools, Santa 
Ana, California. 

. + .& 
Pasadena and Montebello 
WO California communities won awards in 
the national playground beautification con- 
test. Pasadena beautified the grounds of the 
Longfellow school, spending almost $10,000, and 
securing excellent results. The other California 
playground taking a prize was also a school 
playground. This was in Montebello. H. W. 
Lyon is principal of the Longfellow school at 
Pasadena. Address the Lions’ Club of Monte- 
bello for information on their work in improv- 
ing the playground in their community.— 
WEAVER PANGBURN, Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, New York City. 
* * x 


Susanville 
The Susanville Elementary School, with 25 
teachers on its staff, holds 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the C. T. A. 


* * * 


Boys’ Banquet to Chamber of Commerce 

EW evidence of the high esteem which the 
-\ Biggs, California, townspeople have for 
their high school shows at a recent banquet 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The high school boys, wishing to show their 
appreciation of the helpfulness of the Chamber 
of Commerce to them, decided that by giving 
a banquet they would be able partially to re- 
pay their debt. 

The feast was planned and invitations sent 
out. The dinner was entirely planned, cooked 
and served by a group of boys. The menu con- 


| 
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These Orthophonic Records 
are created especially for 
your class-work 


HERE is real music for your lis- 
teners in their day-by-day study. 
Music pure—as though hearing 
Casals at the actual moment of 
his playing Schubert’s Moment 
Musical. Bells, harps, ’cellos, 
violins playing softly, livingly, the 
master melodies you give the child 
as a basis for his whole music life. 
Sensibly, you believe in intense 
ear-training. You open the mind 
of the child to the beauty of 
sound, first, before puzzling him 


with strange, printed bars and 
clefs. Henceforth you need use 
only Orthophonic music. 

Here is a partial list of the Vic- 
tor Orthophonic Records to in- 
spire your daily work. Tear out 
this list and fold it in your purse, 
and take it with you to any dealer 
in Victor products. Normal 
school instructors, music super- 
visors, schools . . . all recommend 
impressively the use of Victor 
Orthophonic Records. 


Primary Songs 


Jack in the Pulpit (2) In 
the Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers 
(4) Naming the Trees (5) 
The Squirrel (6) The 
Windmill. GREEN. Riggetty 
Jig (2) Singing School (3) 
Dancing Song (4) Dancing 
in May (5) Mother Goose 
Lullaby. GREEN. 


No. 19891, 75c 
Melodies and Instru- 


mental Combinations 


Badinage (Herbert) Piccolo. 
Legend of the Bells (Plan- 
quette) Bells. Humoresque 
(Dvorak) Violin. Scherzo 
from Third Symphony 
(Beethoven) Bassoon. 
Menuett (Paderewski) 
Viola. Gavotte (Popper) 
Violin. Menuett in G 
(Beethoven) Cornet Duet. 


Ces 


Flute Melody (Indian) 
Flute. 


No. 20164, 75c 


Morning (Grieg) Flute, 
Oboe and Piano. Viwate 
Bachus (Mozart) Piccolo, 
Bassoon and Piano. Can- 
zonetta (Gaspari) Violin, 
’Cello and Harp. Serenade 
(Schubert) Cornet, Trom- 
bone and Piano. Lullaby 
(Emmett) Bells and Celeste. 
Go, Pretty Rose (Marzials) 
Violin, Flute and Piano. 


No. 19926, 75c 


Cavitana (Beethoven) Oboe, 
French Horn and Piano. 
Romance (Halevey) Clari- 
net, Bassoon and Piano. 
Shepherd Song (Wagner) 
English Horn and Piano. 
Coronation March (Meyer- 
beer) Bass Clarinet and 


Piano. Air from “La Juive.” 
(Halevey) English Horn, 
Viola and Piano. Voice of 
Love (Schumann) Flute, 
’Cello and Piano. 


No. 20150, 75c 


Beautiful Things Just 
to Hear! 

Tales of Hoffman — Bar- 

carolle (Offenbach) vicror 

ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20011, 75c 
O Vermeland (Swedish Folk 


Song) VICTOR STRING EN- 
SEMBLE. 


No. 19923, 75c 
Minuet (Bach) KREISLER. 
No. 1136, $1.50 


Moment Musical (Schubert) 
CASALS. 


No. 1143, $1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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sisted of fruit salad, meat loaf, mashed pota- 
toes, creamed peas, apple pie with whipped 
cream, and coffee. The dinner was heartily 
enjoyed. A thoroughly good meal cooked by 
boys was something entirely new to Biggs. 

At table, Chamber of Commerce men and 
high school boys were the speakers. The lads 
told of their activities and their needs. The 
men gave splendid advice for the young men. 

As the Chamber of Commerce has no reg- 
ular place to meet, the boys of the high school 
offered their services and the use of the build- 
ang for the meeting place. This offer was 
readily accepted by the organization. 

As a result of this getting together die 
men and boys have improved their mutual 
acquaintance. Hereafter the boys will feel free 
to ask advice from any member of this civic 
organization.—JameEs Jory, “Class of ’27,” Biggs. 
California. 

x ok 


He Shared His Learning With the People 
E THAT the Delphic oracle proclaimed 
Wisest of men, was wont to hold dis- 

course 

In sunny streets and under open skies, 

His spirit challenging the passer-by 

To search the mysteries of mind and star. 
—Leon J. Ricnarpson, Berkeley, California. 

* * * 


Sacramento Valley 

ECAUSE of the large territory included in 

our district we have three district chair- 
men,—Sacramento, Marysville, and Red Bluff. 
These arrange their own conferences and pro- 
grams. Last year five meetings were held. This 
year we are holding meetings in Sacramento 
on the second Saturday in alternate months, 
Marysville alternating with Sacramento. 

Our first meeting under this new program 
was held in Sacramento. H. C. Slater of Rose- 
ville High described the various railroad ap- 
prentice schools which he had visited in the 
eastern states. 

Considerable interest is being taken in this 
organization, and the membership is increas- 
ing. We have affiliated with the A. V. A. and 
C. V. A. Our dues are $3.00, and pay for 
membership in the three organizations. 

A committee from our organization is con- 
ferring with the C. T. A. program committee 
arranging something of interest to vocational 
teachers at the next institute—J. W. Hanson, 
President, Sacramento Valley Vocational Associa- 
tion, Roseville, California. 
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C. T. A. 100 Per Cent Enrollment 


OGER S. PHELPS, District Superintend- 

ent at Antioch, California, reports a 100 
per cent enrollment of his high school faculty 
for the past six years. Congratulations to 
Antioch and to him. We should like to publish 
a list of all California high schools having such 
a record. 

* * * 


Sir Francis Drake 


(Old college song reproduced from memory. See 

also the cover of the October, 1926, Sierra Educa- 

tional News—F. O. Mower, Oakland, California.) 

Sir Francis Drake was wide-awake as he sailed 
across the sea; 

He had plenty of sand, but he wanted land to 
grab for his countrie; 

He sang this lay to his men each day with more 
or less success, 

“Whatever you see belongs to me in the name 
of good Queen Bess. 

For Britain rules the wave and covets all the 
land; 

If we find a spot we have not got, on that we'll 
take our stand; 

No matter where it is, to take it is our bis, 

For the jolliest fun of an Englishman is taking 
what isn’t his.” 


He sailed along in a sou,’ sow’ course, till he 
came to the Golden Gate, 

And said with a grin, “We'll take this in before 
it gets too late; 

“We'll trim our sails for ’Frisco Bay and cap- 
ture Berkeley town, 

That co-ed farm ’twill do no harm to add to 
Bessie’s crown.” 

The monster seals on the Farallones began to 
bark with ire; 

Sir Francis Drake “gave up the cake,” deter- 
mined to retire. 

“This family’s got dogs,” 
clear out my men.” 

So students leal, you may.thank the seal, you 
are American. 

x * * 


The Boone Book 


HE publication “History of Educational Or- 

ganization in California,’ I think is a very 
valuable contribution to the history of educa- 
tion in our state. In this day of intensive or- 
ganization a clear, accurate review of what has 
already happened is a most valuable guide.— 
Joun R. Atttucker, President California Voca- 
tional Association. 


said he, “we'd better 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


[Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 

POTASH, or any CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 
Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the tissues, 
_ which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 


bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 
Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 
Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 
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RANDOM THOUGHT ON BOOKS 
Francis J. McConvitie 


San Mateo Union High School, 
San Mateo, California 


— marks the end of another school 
semester. All day long, in all classes, we 
have been busy collecting and checking books. 
Tomorrow they return to the library shelves. 
On Monday they issue forth again into the 
eager hands of another. What was Johnnie 
Jones’ passes to Nellie Smith. Communists 
would approve of that! 

With what relief boys and girls bid good-bye 
to books made familiar by months of daily 
thumbing! I have only to close my eyes and 
think back over the years to reimember that 
I felt the same. Tempora mutantur, but in 
essentials the generations differ little. The 
present-day student returns his book to the 
library. It passes out of his hands forever. 
Those of our generation, to whom a benevolent 
government did not furnish free text-books, 
laid them on the shelves at home, from which 
in after years they might be taken down and 
again perused. 

Much can be said for the present system. 
Much more can be said in favor of the old. 
The present plan is too cold, too bloodless! 
One cannot live on familiar terms with a book, 
even a school text-book, for half a year and 
not come to feel for it a cer- 
tain amount of affection. In 
the silence of the study hall 
and by shaded lamps at night, 
a young head has tried to mas- 
ter its contents. There are 
underlined words, notes scrib- 
bled on the margins of its 
pages. What inspired this crude 
drawing on its cover? By 
what misfortune did it receive 
this blot? 

Much labor went into the 
making of the book. Amid much travail the 
meaning of its words has. been mastered. If 
labor gives any title to possession then surely 
the volume ought not pass into another’s 
hands. “For” as Milton wrote “books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency 
of life in them” Cor ad cor loquitor. 
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The slate has given way to the 
modern school text. 





There is a certain pride, be it of conquest or 
defeat, in revisiting old battle grounds. The 
soldier returned from the wars, eagerly casts 
aside his accoutrements. E’re long, as the years 
pass, with wistfulness he brings forth the 
battered war gear. What memories it evokes? 

You who handle the newest tools of educa- 
tion, did you never take your own antique books 
from the dutsy shelf and lovingly caress their 
pages? 

You who teach the sciences, have you never 
locked at your tattered Caesar and felt proud 
that you survived the Helvetian Campaign? 

You who help the present generation to 
construe the classics, have you never looked at 
your geometry and tried again to solve what 
they used to call the “Pons Asinorum’? 

And after all there are no books like the old 
ones, are there? Did you ever try to help a 
student in some other subject than your own 
specialty and not feel confident that you could 
give aid more readily if only you had your 
own battered copy? - 

Education, we school folk proclaim, is not 
so much knowing things as knowing where to 
find them. Yet how shall the gardener dig if 
we take his spade away? How can students 
search in books that are gone? There are few 
pleasures finer than those which come with the 
acquiring of books. 

What better first occupants are there for any 
bookshelf than the volumes 
which first opened for us the 
gates of knowledge? The boy 
gladly surrendering his text, 
feels no sense of loss. Part- 
ings mean little when life is 
young. He doesn’t know that 
a firm friendship can be formed 
in half a year. He hasn’t yet 
learned, as the French so 
aptly say, that “Partir c’est 
mourir un peu.” 

Editor’s Note: There will be a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion, no doubt, among the readers 
of Mr. McConville’s interesting paper, as to the 
merits of the two sides of the case. The story 
of private vs. public ownership is indeed a com- 
plicated one, and involved with all the issues of 
life itself. 


i 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse oa 
S terling meets most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that 
its trade-marked name implies... 
sterling in performance, life-long in serv- 
ice. A quality product, developed after 
more than 43 years of specialized ex- 
perience, 8 years of experiment, anda 3 
year test in public and private schools. 
Warp-proof, buckle-proof and fire-proof 
... time-tested and proved ... easy to 


install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, with a finer 
writing surface that teachers and pupils 
appreciate quickly. A first cost that is 
practically its last cost appeals to execu- 
tives in charge of schoolhouse budgets. 
Fully guaranteed by the maker and the 
distributor who sells it. For full details 
write for free sample and catalog 3S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
day the nationally accepted school NS ba» RLI i) e 


last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 


blackboard. In39statesandCanada [i Ti AOS MAOOMee ae cide now to install Sterling, and 


—in better schools everywhere, it 
is in use by preference. 


Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are especially adapted for 
school use ... on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in mechanical construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. our circle 
on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 3G 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
8 reading, or , breaking down in use. 

o “‘pockets’’ between felts for dust 
to enter. Nothing but felt used in its 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 
ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Write for catalog 3E 


eM Och ame 


SIMO ASOVRAD) Sect shcices ®t PHS 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


» Larger than others at same prices. 

Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 

mounted on heavy cloth a En- 

graved to allow a larger map o each 

country, revised to time of issuing 

edition. Detail clear and clean. Show 

. comparative time, steamship routes 

with distances, — ts of mountain peaks, and principal 

railroads. Better, but cost less. 48 x 41— United States, 

eee, Asia, Eastern and Western Hemispheres, World, 

cea America, South America, Africa. Write for cata- 
og 3 


Alpha Dustless range 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high-grade imported 
materials in a special factory ... no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and a. Extra 
strong, In “hard,’ mediu and 

“*soft.”” Very economical. Write for 
catalog 3A. 
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The Desert 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California 


WO books before me are interesting, both 

because of their subject matter and of their 
merit as specimens of the bookmaker’s art. They 
are written by a young poet, Bruce W. Mc- 
Daniel.* 

The foreword “To Dune and Desert Folk” 
was signed in Death Valley, 1926. It consists 
of 31 octavo pages; each even number page 
contains an illustration; each odd number page 
a brief description of the plant shown in the 
picture. The object of the book is to interpret 
to the outside world such plants as the Yucca, 
Smoke-Tree, Desert Palm, Mesquite, Joshua, 
Cholla. 

The second book, a larger volume of 118 
octavo pages, entitled “The Desert—God’s Cru- 
cible,” is printed on a specially prepared paper; 
behind the print on each page one sees sand 
dunes, cacti, smoke-tree, desert palms, joshua. 
In this book also are many full page illustra- 
tions of wonderfully beautiful desert scenes. 

The two volumes should be of interest not 
only as beautiful gift books, but as interpreters 
of a little known and dreaded part of the earth’s 
‘surface. The theme is well expressed in the little 
jppoem on page 115, which reads: 

“God’s Crucible 

Wherein the broken hearts 

And burdened souls of 

Men, by blazing sun and 

Driving sands are burnished 

Cleansed and born anew— 
The Desert.” 


xk oe ok 


A Little Geographical Reader 


There is undoubtedly a revival of interest in 
geography. Although a few geography text- 
books are appearing, supplementary readers 
‘based upon the facts of geography are appear- 
ing in great numbers. One of the latest of 
these and a beautiful book, adapted to third 
or fourth grade use, comes from the pen of the 
Superintendent of Alameda City Schools. Tak- 
ing advantage of a child’s interest in fairy 
stories, Superintendent Paden® introduces a 
gnome and his “magic carpet.” 


Under the direction of this gnome and 





IMcDANIEL, BRUCE W. “Dune and Desert 
Folk’—“The Desert—God’s Crucible,” “California 
Desert Haunts.” Swetland Publishing Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Lias Angeles, 1926. 
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through the instrumentality of his carpet any 
class anywhere is whisked in a twinkling of an 
eye to some point of interest in California 
where entertaining conversations are held about 
the missions, the mines, the grain crops of the 
great valleys, the white-leghorn hens of Peta- 
luma, the dairy farm at Pleasanton, the garden 
crops of the Imperial Valley, the fruit orchards 
of the great interior valleys, the giant Sequoias, 
the Yosemite Valley and many other features, 

Not only is the book well written but the 
last six pages give suggestions for projects use- 
ful in the hands of teachers who want to make 
the volume the basis of a course in geography, 
rather than a supplementary book in reading, 
It is an unusually fine piece of book making, 
beautifully illustrated with some sixty-five large 
pictures, worthy of wide use, especially in Cali- 
fornia—WwmM. JoHN Cooper, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Sacramento, California. 

x * * 


A Ginn Journal 

HE TWENTY GRADES is a new maga- 
- zine published by Ginn and Company and 
devoted to Ginn publications. The Twenty 
Grades comprise elementary school, grammar 
school, junior high school, high school, college, 
university. Volume I, Number I is “Elemen- 
tary School Number” and carries excellent art- 
icles on geography, arithmetic and the new 
handwriting. In a whimsical foreword, the fol- 

lowing announcement is made. 


“The Twenty Grades will be pub- 
lished now and again, whenever the editor ' 
gets together enough material that he 
thinks worth publishing. Subscription 
price—but why mention that among 
friends? Enough to say that a large cir- 
culation is guaranteed in advance. 

Some of those who receive this copy 
may find one or more articles so useful 
that they want more copies, perhaps 
enough for their classes. A request for 
more copies will be pleasantly received at 
any one of the several offices of the pub- 
lishers, and the price will be less than 
nominal.” 

* * * 

The Campanile Chimes is a booklet of verses 
by Patricia Brown of Berkeley. The frontis- 
piece is a picture of the Campanile. The verses 
have much merit and the booklet is artistic in 
every particular. Copies are available at the 
leading book-stores; 50 cents. 


27PADEN, WILLIAM G. Seeing California. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1926. Pp. vii. 163. 
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For a Century the Supreme Authority 
on the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


WEBSTER 


Webster’s Secondary School Dictionary, 864 pages 
Indexed 
Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary, 720 pages 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary, 544 pages 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


A Landmark in Commercial Education 


Bookkeeping and Business Knowledge 


J. HuGH JACKSON 
Professor of Accounting , Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


THomas H. SANDERS 


Associate Professor of Industrial Accounting, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University 


A. HuGuH SPROUL 


Director of the Training of Commercial Teachers, State Normal School 
at Salem, Massachusetts 


A simple and authoritative text based on the balance sheet approach adapted to the needs 
of high school pupils. 


Contains ample drill material with business papers of a new type. 
This text meets the requirements of the new courses in bookkeeping. 
Listed by the California State Board of Education. 

If you have not seen this course write us for further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco 
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THE NEW PRIMER—By Eva A. Smedley and 
Martha C. Olsen. Illustrated by Matilda Breuer. 
128 pages. Hall and McCreary Company, Chi- 
cago. 1926. 60 cents. 


This is one of the Smedley and Olsen series. 
Miss Smedley has charge of work in literature 
and dramatics at Evanston, Illinois. Miss Olsen 
is kindergarten and primary supervisor in the 
same place. Of particular interest as represent- 
ative of the new scientific viewpoint in the prep- 
aration of reading materials for children, is the 
admirable concise statement of “objectives in 
terms of outcomes,” as given on page 6 of the 
Primer: 


Attitudes and Appreciations 


1. Desire to read. 
2. Taste for good literature 
3. Reading with a purpose. 
4. Desire to have books. 
5. Proper care of books. 
Abilities 
1. Ability to get the thought. 
2. Ability to remember what is read. 
3. Ability to read independently. 


4. Ability to read with increasing eye-span. 
5. Ability to hold book and turn pages. 


Habits 


Habit of reading. 

Habit of getting the thought. 

Habit of reading silently before 
orally. 

Habit of proper eye movement. 

Habit of reading without lip 
when reading silently. 

Habit of reading without pointing. 
Habit of reading with healthful posture and 
correct lighting.” 


* * * 


LEARNING HOW TO STUDY AND WORK 
EFFECTIVELY—By William F. Book. 475 
pages. Ginn and Co. 1926. 

This book of Book’s should find a place on 
the work table of every person desiring to make 
the most out of himself and out of his job. It 
treats human energy and its conservation in a 
strictly scientific manner but all technical langu- 
age has been eliminated. It is a joy to know 
that one may be entirely scientific in his method 
and expression while speaking the language of 
the ordinary American! 

The author has made a careful analysis of 
many elements that have to do with efficiency 
and inefficiency. He divides his book into five 
parts, under the following headings: The Prob- 
lem of Personal Efficiency; Physiological and 
Psychological Basis for Personal Efficiency in 
Study and Work; Learning How to Study and 
Work in the Most Effective Way; Application 
of the Principles of Personal Efficiency to the 
Performance of Specific Tasks; and, Dangers of 
Pseudo-efficiency in study and work. 

All who teach are aware that one of the most 
persistent student weaknesses is lack of know- 
ing how to study,—how to attack and master 


reading 


movement 


TO TR gener 


a problem. We should all be aware too, that 






EEE 





this is also one of the chief weaknesses of all 
adults. Professor Book’s book will be of great 
assistance in the direction of solving this prob- 
lem. It will be of great assistance in many 
other directions too.—G. C. J. 


* * * 


THE MASTERY OF ENGLISH—By Emma Bates 
Harvey and Robert F. Allen. Book one, 462 
pages, color plates and many illustrations. Book 
two, 447 pages, color plates and illustrations 
The John C. Winston Company, 1925. List 
price, $1.48 each. 


The Mastery of the English vernacular is one 
of the oldest problems of our common schools, 
Despite innumerable improvements in technique 
it still remains one of the most difficult, Vast 
numbers of our populace cannot utter a dozen 
correct sentences; vast numbers cannot write 
a simple letter free from error; vast numbers 
cannot read with appreciation a page of good 
literary English. 

On the other hand, the rise of the newspaper 
and periodical and the tremendous growth of 
business correspondence has placed additional 
emphasis upon the mastery of English. Allen 
and Harvey have produced a two-book series 
for use in junior and senior high schools which 
is fresh, inspiring and effective. 

The dominant impression made by Book One 
is: First, that of unusual freshness, originality 
and interest. Second, that of an ideal so beau- 
tifully worked out that its attainment may truly 
be hoped for—the ideal of creating in the pupil 
a desire and an awareness of his need for im- 
provement in English. 

There is a unique chapter in this book en- 
titled, “Our Talking Machine.” The title itself 
is a lure to the pupil’s curiosity. The analogy 
between the human voice and the modern talk- 
ing machine is a happy one, providing a most 
effective background for the thorough treatment 
of voice training which follows. 

Oral compositions are provided for in the 
lesson assignments. Additional practice is given 
in connection with the work in dramatization. 

The style of Book Two is in keeping with 
the method: Crisp, vigorous, conversational. 
It has none of the elegant listlessness of the 
books commonly written for high school use. 
The authors talk directly to and with their 
students. Their criticism is never unsympa- 
thetic, but it is always stimulating, sometimes 
sharply so, and often humorous. They laugh 
with their students and succeed in getting them 
to laugh at themselves. 

Punctuation is for the first time approached 
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HE place in the curriculum occupied by the Social Sciences is constantly expand- 
i 3 ing. To meet the growing needs of this departnient, recognized by all schools as 

being the very core of the student’s preparation for life, we are publishing many 
books, prepared by careful and scientific scholars and investigators. 


This month we offer you three new ones: 


Finney: GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Fay: ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS 
Robinson: PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


All are high school textbooks. Send for an examination copy of the one in which you 
are most interested as a possible text for your school. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


Modern Short Stories 


Edited by Freperick H. Law, Pu. D., Head of the English Department, Stuy- 
vesant H. S., New York, and Editor of Modern Essays and Stories, 
Modern Plays: Short and Long, etc. 


This volume contains twenty-two stories of high literary excel- 
lence, by such recognized masters of story-telling as Lafcadio 
Hearn, Richard Harding Davis, Rudyard Kipling, J. M. Barrie, 
A. Conan Doyle, Morgan Robertson, and Ernest Thompson Seton. 
The introduction gives a concise history of the short story, a list 
of the best stories, and a list of books about the principles and 
structure of the short story. The book contains also short biog- 
raphies of the authors, terse and discriminating comments, notes, 
and apparatus for the study of each story. 12mo, 303 pages, 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 


Genevieve East of the Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo., writes about MopeRN SHORT 
StoriEs: “I have found it altogether the most 
satisfactory collection of short stories for high 
school study.” 
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from the student’s point of view. The basic 
idea is not “Given a set of marks, how many 
uses can you name for them,” but rather, 
“Given a certain sentence, a certain pause in 
that sentence, how should that pause be 
marked?” So the marks of punctuation are 
classified as marks for sentence endings, marks 
to set off interruptions and interpolations, marks 
to indicate word structure. There is a logic 
about this that appeals to the student.—V. 
MacC. 
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GUIDANCE OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH— 
Readings in child study. Compiled by the Child 
Study Association of America. Edited by Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg. 336 pages. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. 







This admirable collection of readings merits 
particular commendation. There is general need 
for such a volume which brings together for 
ready references excerpts from the most notable 
statements concerning the varied aspects of 
guidance. The four main divisions of the col- 
lection are,—impulses and activities; the social 
environment; organic foundations; and_ indi- 
vidual variations. Under these four larger head- 
ings are 26 sub-divisions ranging from the “As- 
pects of Discipline” to “The Exceptional Child.” 
It is impossible to convey in the brief confines 
of this review an adequate picture of the wealth 


of materials compactly presented in this valu- 
able book. 



















Teachers’ study groups, Parent-Teachers’ 


Associations and all organized groups that are 
studying the problems of childhood can make 
good use of this fundamental work. 
“Bible” of child study—V. MacC. 


* 2K * 


It is a 








MENTAL TESTS, THEIR HISTORY, PRINCI- 
PLES, AND APPLICATION—By Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, University 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.40. 


For the person wishing to know what has 
been done in the field of mental testing and to 
study the various types of tests which have been 
devised, this book is indispensable. It adds 
nothing particularly new in this field, but does 
bring together in one place the facts relative 


to this important phase of modern educational 
methods. 





of Chicago. 
503 pages. 1926. 












It shows samples of the chief features of the 
more important tests in use. The splendid index 
makes it valuable as a reference-book as well 
as a text.—G. C. J. 
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ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOK — Grade 6. 





News 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN THE HOME— 
A series of talks over radio station KGO. Under 
the auspices of the Home Department of the 
second district California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Arranged by Mr. C. E. Nagel, 
Home Department Chairman, 2251 41st Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 120 pages, paper covers. 
This volume brings together the radio talks 

as indicated by the title. The themes include— 

obedience, fear, activities, habits, crime, leisure, 
food, self-control, and religion. The speakers 
included prominent school-people around the 

Bay. It is to be regretted that so few repre- 

sentatives of the kindergarten, the elementary 

school, the junior high school, or the high 
school were given places on the program.—V, 

MacC. x * & 


THE MOTHER’S COOK BOOK—How to prepare 
food for children. By Barbara Webb Bourjaily 
and Dorothy May Gorman. 164 pages. D. 
Appleton and Company. 1926. $1.50. 

A pioneer volume is this,—first of its kind,— 
and designed expressly for the mother of chil- 
dren of from two to six: years of age. Each 
recipe has been tested many times, and each 
has been approved by a doctor and a dietician. 
Dr. Justin A. Garvin, of the Cleveland Infant 
Welfare Station, has written a preface on child 
feeding and health. All P.-T. A. workers can 
use this superior manual. 

x * &* 

ON SHINEY WINGS—By Helen Von Kolnitz 
Hyer, Associate Curator of Education, Kent 
Scientific Museum. Illustrated by R. Bruce 
Horsfall. 139 pages. Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston. 1926. » «x 


(By 

Ruth Knight Studebaker. Edited by G. W. 
Myers. Standard Mathematical Service. Large 
folio. 62 pages, paper covers, il. Scott, Fores- 
man & Company. 1925. Pupil’s Edition, 36 
cents. Teacher's Edition, 48 cents. 

A series of 29 standardized drill-exercises on 
the essentials of sixth-grade arithmetic, together 
with study units on the persistent difficulties, 
and provision for extra practice on these diffi- 
culties. 

This Work-Book provides drill and problem 
work to supplement the classroom use of any 
good arithmetic textbook with sixth-grade 
pupils of average ability. Special provision is 
made for individual differences. 

* * * 

GAMES AND SPORTS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY—By Irwin L. Catton. 98 pages, 
paper covers. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 40 
cents. 
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These scissors are made with a patented handle design of beautiful lines, 
which fits the fingers easily and prevents cramping. Instead of the narrow 
“rim” of the ordinary scissors, this handle provides a wide, flat surface against 
which the child’s fingers rest in a natural and comfortable position, giving 
him greater control, and making cutting much easier than with any other 
style of scissors. This handle is a feature protected by United States pat- 
ents and confined exclusively to BRADLEY SCISSORS. 

A special feature of these scissors is the nickeled finish on inside of 
blades, preventing rust, and assuring a lasting cutting edge. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


554 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


INSIST on pens that 


do you justice! 


HY” OFTEN instructors are seriously 
hampered by the wrong pens, which 
other people thoughtlessly or ignorantly 
provide! 

If you want your work to be at its 
best, you can’t permit inefficient pens to 
hold you back. 

Once more we urge: Test several styles 
and several makes of good pens—choose 
the pens that, by their smoothness, dura- 


bility and correct design, help your work— 
then insist that your pupils use these pens! 

Many instructors have succeeded in 
having all their pupils equipped with 
Esterbrook pens. They find that 
Esterbrooks encourage good penmanship. 

May we send free an assortment of 
Esterbrook school pens for you to try? 
Just write to Dept. G-2, ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey. 








Delineascope in Sixth Grade 


RutTH CrocKER HOFFMAN 
Longfellow School, Riverside, California 


HEN our P.-T. A. bought a delineascope 

my problem of what to do with several 
year’s accumulation of National Geographics 
was solved. My sixth grade class was organ- 
ized for work one afternoon. First, a com- 
mittee of boys opened the magazines with 
their pocket knives. A group of girls separated 
all advertising pages from the articles we 
wished to save. Another group passed these 
articles to the committees representing each 
continent. These pupils sorted the articles ac- 
cording to country and then according to con- 
tinent. Plain white paper covers were made by 
another group and I wrote the subject of the 
article on the back with crayola. Then a paper 
clip bound the booklet. We wanted the pages 
loose so that they could be readily placed in 
the delineascope. Two shelves in our book 
closet held seven stacks of booklets at the 
close of the happy afternoon. The seventh 
stack held miscellaneous pictures such as art- 
icles on horses or birds, or subjects not exactly 
geographical in their content. 


Current events, history, geography, reading 
and English took on a new interest. We found 
pictures to throw on the screen illustrating 
nearly everything mentioned in our lessons. 
The pupils became lecturers finding it far more 
fun than any show they had ever given. 

When California was studied each pupil chose 
a county, wrote to its Chamber of Commerce 
for advertising, and prepared an _ illustrated 
lecture which he gave to the class with the aid 
of the delineascope. He tried to “sell” his 
county to the class by proclaiming its great 
advantages of climate, soil, products, and trade. 
There was a great spirit of rivalry in this 
“real estate business” into which even the 
parents entered with zest. | 


Ventura County was finally “sold” to the 
class as all unanimously agreed that it filled all 
requirements as to climate, scenery, soil, prod- 
ucts, and trade. Strange, too, when we all 
knew deep down in our boots that Riverside 
County was by far the best in the state. 
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Rosenwald Fund 

PECIAL dedication exercises marked the 

completion recently at Riverside, Texas, of 
the 3,000th Rosenwald building. The Rosen- 
wald Fund, established in 1917 to promote 
Negro education by aiding in the erection of 
school buildings and teachers’ homes, is now 
in operation in 14 Southern States. 

During this time 3,000 school buildings and 
111 teachers’ homes have thus been built. In 
the number of teachers’ homes, Mississippi 
stands first, with 34. North Carolina, with 500, 
leads in schoolhouses, and also in the total num- 
ber of Rosenwald buildings erected, 514. 

* * * 
Working for Better Schools 

ATIONAL School Supply Association held 

its tenth anniversary meeting in Chicago, 
February 8 to 11. This association is composed 
of about 200 manufacturers and distributors of 
school equipment throughout the United States. 
Working in conjunction with the Better Schools 
League, which gave a program the same week, 
many betterments have been inaugurated and 
carried to successful completion in the public 
schools with corresponding benefits to the 
children of America. 

California was represented at the meeting by 
J. W. Fricke, president of C. F. Weber and 
Company, past president of the N. S. S. A, 
and now Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

C. C. McNeill, director of publicity for the 
Weber Company, presented a paper at the Bet- 
ter School League meeting on “Several Ways 
to Increase the Volume of Business in this 


Industry.” 
x * x 


Santa Monica and Oakland 

OUND table conferences of recreation su- 

perintendents, executives and department 
supervisors were recently held at Santa Monica 
and Oakland, under the auspices of the Western 
Division, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. George Braden of Pasa-’ 
dena is the special representative in charge. 
The aim of the conferences was to bring to 
California workers, impressions and digests 
from the recent National Recreation Congress. 


W 
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School Librarians and Nature Lovers 
“Dune and Desert Folk” 


By Bruce W. McDanie. 


—tells the secrets of the great desert land of California and gives you an 


intimate knowledge of 


JOSHUA TREES 
YUCCAS 
BARREL CACTI 


MESQUITES 
OCOTILLOS 
CHOLLAS 


and many other little-known but interesting desert dwellers 


Each subject is illustrated with the reproduction of an original photograph taken by the 


author. 


The first of a series which will include all of the plant and animal life of the desert. 


Unexcelled as a visual text. Price $2.00. 


Read what Mr. Wm. John Cooper, State Superintendent of Schools, has written in a 
review of McDaniel’s works which appears in this issue. 


THE SWETLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of California 
Suite 658 Chamber of Commerce Building 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW high school for Antioch seems to be 
easily within the range of possibilities. The 
present building is outgrown and out of date. 
It was built to hold one hundred students but 
is crowded today with one hundred and sev- 
enty. Within a year the enrollment will run 
to over two hundred. Local organizations, like 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Lions’ Club, 
have asked the school board to call a bond elec- 
tion and have pledged their support to the cam- 
paign for a new building. Mr. Roger S. Phelps, 
who is District Superintendent of the Antioch 
schools, reports that the enrollment there in all 
the grades is larger than ever before and that 
in spite of the recent erection of new buildings, 
additional quarters will be needed in the near 
future. A new building built to house the junior 
and senior high school will provide sufficient 
room for some ten years. 
* * * 
OSEPH MARR GWINN has accepted re- 
appointment of the San Francisco public 
schools for a new four year term. The action 
of the Board of Education was unanimous and 
followed a series of laudatory speeches from 
every member of the board. He will continue 
at his present salary of $10,000 a year. 
Superintendent Gwinn has pledged himself to 


continue his present policies, with particular 
attention to the extension of the junior high 
school system and the practice of making school 
facilities available to the public for general 
education as well as education of school 
children. 

Since coming to California Doctor Gwinn has 
made a host of friends and is recognized as 


one of the leading school men of America. 
-~ & -¢ 


California Exchange Bulletin in Rural 
Education 


OLUME I, No. 1, was issued late in 1926. 

The bulletin is to be published bi-monthly 
by the state commissioner of elementary 
schools. Commissioner Miss Helen Heffernan 
is to be congratulated upon this first issue, which 
contains 80 pages and much valuable matter for 
those who are interested in rural education. 
There are a number of worth-while contribu- 
tions from the presidents of the various state 
teachers’ colleges, a number of county superin- 
tendents of schools, and other teachers and 
school officials. Particularly noticeable is the 
large and readable type used in the bulletin. 
The Sierra Educational News welcomes the 
Exchange Bulletin in Rural Education, and 
wishes every success to the enterprise—A. H. C. 
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Suhrie-Gee 
Story-Readers 


Individual Progress 
Reading 


This new series of readers for grades 1 
to 4, by Ambrose L. Suhrie and Myrtle 
Garrison Gee, is first of all distinguished 
by its new story content. There is abso- 
lutely no duplication of material in any 
other school readers. This is assured by 
the fact that the series is based upon the 


copyrighted stories of John Martin’s 
Book, which have been selected, adapted, 
and grouped for school use. Consider 
what it means to have entirely new read- 


ing material. 


The Suhrie-Gee Readers are new not 
only in story content, but also in peda- 
-gogical treatment. The books provide a 
real system of supplementary reading to 
develop the individual child in a variety 


of ways. 


The four books are now ready under the 
titles Story-Folk, Story-Fun, Story- 
Friends, and Story-Adventures. Send for 


additional information and prices. 


© 


World Book Company 
Yonkers - on - the - Hudson, New York 


149° New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco, California 


Simplification of School Superintendents’ 
Annual Reports 
A. S. PopE 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Santa Barbara, California 


UPERINTENDENTS’ reports must be 
made at a time of the year when they are 
busy with making or approving budgets, hiring 
teachers, and in general getting ready for the 
new school year. On this account every su- 
perintendent will welcome any arrangement 
which would eliminate some of this work. 


After teachers’ reports are in and checked, 
practically all information called for in the 
superintendent’s report is in his office. Due 
to the lack of co-ordination between superin- 
tendents’ and teachers’ report forms, the super- 
intendent then finds the mechanical work of 
selecting and segregating this information to 
be very great. Then, too, the superintendents’ 
form is one that cannot be typewritten con- 
veniently, due to the fact that ledger paper is 
used, no carbon copies can be made. 


The major portion of this mechanical work 
could be abolished if two things were done 
with teachers’ and superintendents’ forms. The 
superintendents’ report should be on a good 
quality of rather thin bond paper, using but 
one side of the sheet.. The spacing of lines 
should be one-third inch, standard typewriter 
spacing, and the width of columns should be 
calculated out carefully so as to fit the stand- 
ard one-tenth inch spacing. The various sheets 
of the report should be clipped together, but 
arranged for a more permanent binding after 
they have been typed. The teachers’ and prin- 
cipals’ reports should be made so that each 
line in these corresponds to a page of the su- 
perintendents’ reports, item for item. 


With these new forms, a superintendent in 
making out the elementary section of his re- 
port would go through the following opera- 
tions: 1. Check all elementary teachers’ and 
principals’ reports and assure himself that every 
item is correct and legible at the time reports 
are received. 2. When all reports are in, ar- 
range principals’ and one-room teachers’ re- 
ports alphabetically as to districts. 3. Put these 
reports in cutter and cut off first line of all. 
4. Paste these first lines in order on a dummy 
first page. 5. Cut off second line of principals’ 
and teachers’ reports and paste them in order 
on dummy second page, continuing until all 
pages are made up. 6. Total and check each 
page of dummy. 7. On typewriter with super- 
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intendents’ annual report forms make one orig- 
inal and as many carbons as superintendent 
wishes using the dummy pages as copy. 

The same method would be used for the 
kindergarten section and the high school sec- 
tion. Of course, receipts and expenditures for 
the various schools would be secured from 
the superintendents’ accounts. The general sec- 
tion could not be so treated, since much of the 
information called for there could not be se- 
cured in teachers’ reports. Still many items in 
the general section ought to be transferred to 
the regular district sections. 

* * * 
Teachers’-Legislators’ Meeting 
in the South 


VER 900 teachers met with the legislators, 

home from Sacramento on recess, at lunch- 
eon at the Biltmore in Los Angeles, on Febru- 
ary 5, to discuss the school legislation that the 
teachers especially wanted. State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction William John Cooper 
made an interesting talk on the lack of coordi- 
nation in the school system under the present 
laws and the need for a complete revision of 
legislation on this point. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools, told the legislators that 
the school people of Los Angeles wanted five 
things: (1) a tenure law that would hold, (2) an 
investigation into the status of the retirement 
fund, (3) legislation to enable the schools to do 
reforestration work, (4) a law that would allow 
a board of education to pay a teacher while out- 
side the state exchanging positions for a year 
with another teacher in a different locality, and 
(5) the power to pay teachers for a sabbatical 
year at the discretion of a board of education. 

Mark Keppel, County Superintendent, urged 
the county unit for the rural school administra- 
tion and better housing for the teacher in those 
districts. “The difficulty of rural education to- 
day,” he stated, “is extreme poverty.” 

Miss Gladys Moorehead, President of the Ele- 
mentary Teachers’ Organization, talked on the 
teacher. She showed that the child was the 
real center and focal point of the school or- 
ganization. 

Miss Lloy Galpin, President of the High 
School Teachers’ Association, presided. She 
managed the great meeting in masterly man- 
ner, and with much charm. The luncheon was 
sponsored by the secondary and elementary 
principals’ clubs, by the organization of super- 
visors, by the kindergarten, high school and ele- 
mentary teachers’ associations. 
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Junior French 


By Louis J. A. MERCIER 


Assistant Professor of French, Harvard Uni- 

versity and Radcliffe College. In charge of 

courses in Methods of Teaching French, the 
Harvard School of Education 


List Price $1.68 


A beginning book for junior high school or 
the first year of French in senior high school, 
based upon the “ORAL-SELF-EXPRES- 
SION METHOD.” 


Distinguishing Characteristics 
The presentation of material in units 
of learning small enough to insure com- 
plete mastery. 


Motivation of all grammar work, and 
the development of power to use French. 

Directions for different types of social- 
ized recitations. 

Practical treatment of pronunciation 
with special attention to the difficulties 
of English-speaking students. 

Organization such as to make it adap- 
table to the individual preference of 
teachers. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


Boston Chicago 
New York 


San Francisco 
Newark 











Work-Type Reading 


The New Methods and Content for 

Work-Type Reading Advocated 

by the National Committee Are 
Fully Exemplified in 


THE STUDY READERS 


(Walker-Parkman-Summy) 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Years 


Some of the habits taught, tested, and 
drilled in this series are: 


1. Comprehension with speed. 
2. Vocabulary, building. 

3. Finding information. 

4. Selecting topics. 

5. Organizing ideas. 


The Study Readers represent the 
new step of progress in teaching 
Work-Type reading. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


California Representative 
THOMAS P. HORN 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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“Wearing Well” 


What can be said in two words 
about any product that suggests 
more solid satisfaction? 





Ideas come—and ideas go. Many readers 
are put to the critical test, of the class- 
room, but few “wear well.” 

In California, many of your school friends 
measure their Reading problems in terms 
of the ELSON READERS. “The Elson,” 
they will say, “wears well with principals, 
teachers, pupils—and parents.” 


ELSON READING PROGRAM 


Elson Readers 
(Nine Books) 


Child-Library Readers 
(Nine Books) 














Not a single dupli- 
cation of material, 






Send for detailed 
information to 






Scott, Foresman 
and Company 








,Chicago, Illinois 


Character Is Higher Than Intellect 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. 

Book I—The Understanding Prince 

—Grade IV. 
Book II—High and Far—Grade V. 


Book III—The Wonderful Tune— 
Grade VI. 


Book IV—The Great Conquest—Grade 
V 
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Book V—Outward Bound—Grade VIII. 


Books I, II and III were adopted in De- 
cember as basal readers for the public 
schools of Montana 
Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
(Continued from Page 149) 


A. B. 485—Reindollar 


Provides for purchases up to $1,000 without 
advertising. : 


A. B. 630—West 
Provides that junior college boards may 
hold classes on Saturday, but that no student 
shall be compelled to attend such classes if 
his parent objects. Amends Section 10. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
S. B. 589—Breed 


Appropriates blank sum of money to be 
expended for purchasing lands of California 
School for the Deaf by the University. 


A. B. 125—Anderson 
Creates a College of Mining, as a branch 
of the University of California. To be located 
at or near Redding. Appropriates $1,500,000. 
To Committee on Universities. 


A. B. 126—Anderson 
Appropriates $125,000 annually to pay 
expenses of the College of Mining. To Com- 

mittee on Universities. 


A. B. 487—Duval 
Appropriates $125,000 for buildings and 
equipment University of California, at Los 
Angeles. To Committee on Universities. 


A. B. 755—Woolwine 


Appropriates $40,291 for the University, 
Los Angeles, for storm sewers. 


A. B. 768—Walters 


Granting certain tide lands to the University 
for scientific research purposes. 


* * * 


A Good Pen for Teachers 


OSTAL RESERVOIR PEN, widely used 

by school people, is made in two models, 
one for women, and one for men. By means 
of the Postal sales plan the pen is sold at a 
price far below that of standard makes. The 
materials and workmanship in this pen are 
guaranteed to be of a high grade; the nib is 
made of 14 carat solid gold. The barrel of the 
pen is transparent so that the ink supply is 
always visible. The Postal Pen Company has 
its headquarters at 41 Park Row, New York 
City. 
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Symposium on High Schools 


RANKNESS was termed the principal 

virtue of modern high school pupils in a 
symposium on secondary education in which 
teachers from fourteen States, attending the 
University of Pennsylvania’s School of Educa- 
tion, proved far more ready to defend the pu- 
pils than censure them. 


Given an opportunity to pass judgment on 
the parents of pupils, however, 94 per cent of 
the educators noted an increasing tendency to 
shift too much of the burden of child-training 
from the home to the school and attributed this 
trend to a variety of reasons, many of which 
were not flattering to the parents. 


Of the teachers experienced in both rural and 
city schools, 73 per cent said they found rural 
pupils more obedient and anxious to learn than 
those in the city. Only 45 per cent expressed a 
preference for rural teaching. Belief that the 
city field offers wider opportunity and better 
teaching equipment was a prime factor in in- 
fluencing those favoring city schools. 


Overwhelming sentiment in favor of men for 
positions as supervisors and principals was re- 
corded, the principal reason cited being that 
men possess more native administrative ability, 
are better able to enforce discipline, have 
broader vision and are less likely to devote un- 
due attention to petty details. 


More than 70 per cent saw no objection to 
married women holding teaching positions. 
A number qualified their approval to discrim- 
inate against married women who have young 
children to care for at home, and also against 
those not in need of the salary for support. 


Opportunity to criticise their own profession 
was afforded the teachers when they were asked 
to name the principal cause for the high turn- 
over in the teaching profession. 


While “low salaries” was most frequently 
mentioned as the cause, many of the teachers 
voluntarily criticised the tendency of some 
members of the profession to regard it as a 
mere stepping stone. Lack of stringent require- 
ments for qualification as a teacher in many 
school districts was cited, and the belief ex- 
pressed that normal school standards should be 
raised in a number of places. 

- © @ 


California Public Schools Week, Speaker’s 
Handbook. A manual of the California Public 
Schools. 48 pages. Ten cents each. 933 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco. All school workers 
should know this handbook. 
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WINSTON 


If you teach CIVICS 


OUR 
COMMUNITY LIFE 


By KING AND BARNARD 
A new civics for use in Junior High Schools 
and the first year of Senior High Schools. No 
other book contains such a wealth of material 
or gives such a complete picture of modern 
community life. Literature upon request. 


THE 


TEN DREAMS OF 
ZACH PETERS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


A civics reader that is des- 
tined to become a classic. 
Enables any pupil to really 

understand the Constitution. 
Send for ‘‘We, the People” 
—the First Dream. 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’ 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Represented by 
W. CAIRNS HARPER 
| 149 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 





The New 
EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETIC 


Now Coming from the Press 


Embodies the latest scientific research, 
Fits the modern course of study, 
Provides check-ups on pupil’s work, 
Provides for individual differences, 
Establishes right habits. 


First Book, 76c Second Book, 80c 
Grades III-IV Grades V-VI 


Third Book 
Grades VII-VIII 


In Press 


Write for information on these and our 
new Junior High School Mathematics 
Series. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


612 Howard Street San Francisco 
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for good health 


You use but little salt—let that little be 
the best. Iodine added to salt does not 
affect taste or appearance, but it acts as 
a safeguard to health—ask your doctor. 




















Leslie-California Salt Company 



































Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


20th SPRING TERM 
NOW IN SESSION 
Day—Evening—Saturday Morning Classes 
in 
Art Education (Teachers’ Training)—Fine 
Arts, Industrial and Commercial 
Arts and Crafts 












































DEGREES CONFERRED 


This school welcomes men and women 
who wish to follow one or more single 
courses during one or more terms in any 
given art or craft. 





























SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
ANNUALLY 


Catalog E-3 on request 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
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San Francisco 


SCHOLARSHIP AID 
(Continued from Page 163) 


calls for the use of the greatest tact and conf- 
dential handling. 

In planning the use of Scholarship Fund much 
care is taken to satisfy the needs of the high 
school years before awarding gifts or loans to 
graduates. While all high school aid should be 
gifts unless loaned to parents, sums to gradu- 
ates should be strictly on loan basis, unless 
given as honor awards for high scholastic 
standing. 

It is interesting to note a few of the greatly 
varied types of aid reported as given in high 
school as throughout the state. Shoes were 
furnished; party dresses provided; $40.00 loaned 
to a mother for a boy; glasses furnished; $30.00 
loaned mother for a girl; $100 honor gift to 
graduate; $2,500 memorial scholarship provided 
for one student at the state university; 75 
pupils aided in one high school; while in an 
other 300 garments were adjusted and conf- 
dentially distributed. It is the duty and priv- 
ilege of the scholarship chairman of every 
Parent-Teachers’ Association to be prepared 
with her committee to supply such aid when 
called upon. 

This department of Parent-Teacher activity 
is separate and distinct from the department of 
the Student Loan Fund which yearly allots ten 
scholarships to recommended pupils seeking 


higher education. 


* * * 





Kindergarten-Primary Convention 
HE third annual session of the California 
Kindergarten-Primary Association was held 

in Fresno recently. The delegates numbered, 

—Bay Section 20, Central 1, Northern 2, South- 

ern 17; representing the 15,000 members of the 

association throughout the state. 

The legislative committee reported proposed 
state kindergarten-primary legislation. The his- 
tory committee reported the gathering of im- 
portant documents concerning the early history 
of kindergarten-primary education in California. 
They urged all sections of the state to co- 
operate in this work. 

The publicity report mentioned the publica- 
tion of the first official record of the association, 
which was distributed to leading educators 
throughout the United States. Other commit- 
tees reporting were those concerning adminis- 
tration and supervisory problems; extension, 
membership, and budget. The convention had 
many inspirational and fellowship features. 
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Notable California Changes 
RESIDENT C. L. McLANE, for many 
years head of the State Teachers’ and Ju- 

nior College at Fresno, has recently resigned 
at the close of a conspicuously successful and 
constructive administration. 

The appointment of Vice-President Frank W. 
Thomas, professor of education in the Fresno 
State College, since 1917, as president, succeed- 
ing Mr. McLane, has been announced. 

Mr. McLane, a faithful and distinguished Cali- 
fornia schoolman, has the satisfaction of seeing 
as his successor a man thoroughly qualified to 
carry on the expanding program of the Fresno 
State Teachers’ College. 

After fourteen years of capable service as 
assistant superintendent of the Oakland city 
schools, Lewis B. Avery has resigned, effective 
July 1. He will become Director of Adult Edu- 
cation in Oakland, the change having been made 
at his own request. 

William F. Ewing, formerly of Oakland, and 
now principal of the Pasadena High School and 
Junior College, has been called to fill the Oak- 
land Assistant Superintendency. Mr. Ewing, 
like Mr. Avery, has made a splendid record and 
is widely known among California school people. 

Willard E. Givens, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, has accepted the San Diego 
superintendency, left vacant by the acceptance 
of the State Superintendency by William J. 
Cooper. Mr. Givens was formerly superintend- 
ent of schools in the Hawaiian Islands. 

x ok 

N RESPONSE to an enthusiastic demand on 

the part of San Francisco workers, the Rec- 
reation Council is making plans to bring the 
Recreation Training School of Chicago to San 
Francisco for the regular summer course of 
five weeks which is usually given at Hull House. 
The Recreation Training School is internation- 
ally known and outstanding in its reputation 
for training for group leadership in recreation. 
Jt prepares workers for playgrounds, schools, 
settlements and communities. Sessions will be 
held daily, except Saturday, from nine to 
twelve; and one to four o’clock—from June 
@7th to July 30th. 


* * * 

HE Los Angeles city elementary and. high 

school director gives a total of 9400 names 
as members of the teaching staff of that district 
for the current school year. This is an increase 
of namely 1000 teachers over last year. The 
directory also gives the names of all teacher 
and parent-teacher organizations. 


GREGG WINS 


Sesqui-Centennial 


Medal of Honor 


The International Jury of Awards 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, Philadelphia, has 
announced the award to The Gregg 
Publishing Co. of the MEDAL OF 
HONOR—the highest award made 
to any publisher. The award is made 
in recognition of the company’s pub- 
lications in the “Field of Commer- 


cial Education.” 


This is the third international 
award received by The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. First, a silver medal 
awarded by the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904; second, 
the highest award—a gold Medal of 
Honor—awarded by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 


San Francisco, 1915. 


Send for complete list of Gregg Publications 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Chicago Boston London 
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rt Ideas 
Aplenty: 


You'll Find a Lot of 
“Grist for the Mill” 
in this Fine Booklet 








“NEW Art Ideas for Spring” is the 
name of our latest and greatest 





booklet of helpful hints and interesting 
classroom projects for grade school art 
and handicraft work. There’s more real 
“food” packed between the covers of 
this little brochure than any other you 
ever saw. Every teacher should have it. 
Write for your copy today 






































THE AMERICAN (?) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 355 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES Tae tenes SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK DALLAS 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 % 
92 Years of Faithful Service r 










































The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 




















































Patented Jam. 8, 07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
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AROL ARONOVICI, city planning con- 
sultant for a number of cities throughout 
California, is preparing a textbook on City and 
Community Planning, to be used in the eighth 
and ninth grades and in the high schools of 
San Francisco and East Bay region. This book 
will contain a brief history of city planning 
throughout the world, with special emphasis 
upon the United States. Much of the illustrative 
material will be derived from conditions in 
California. 


The book will contain a considerable number 
of illustrations and questions on city planning, 
which the pupils will be expected to answer. 
There will also be at the end of the book a 
guide chapter for teachers, with a bibliography 
to be used by both teachers and pupils.— 
V. MacC. 


* * * 


CME SHEAR COMPANY of Bridgeport, 

Connecticut, are the most extensive manu- 
facturers of shears in the world. They make 
all styles and sizes of solid steel and cast shears 
and scissors. A type not customarily offered 
for sale through the retail stores, but widely 
supplied to school boards through jobbers, is 
their oval pattern Kindergarten Scissors. These 
have met with general favor in the beginning 


classes and for kindergarten and primary hand- 
work. 





* * * 





ALIFORNIA Public Schools Week is in- 

terestingly discussed in a recent issue of 
“School Life,” by Charles Albert Adams, chair- 
man of the California Committee. He shows 
that the first observance, which he inaugurated 
in 1920, has been continued by each succeeding 
Masonic Grand Master and is now a well-estab- 
lished policy of the Grand Lodge. 
os 
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The rural supervisors of the Bay Section, C. T-. 
A. met recently in the banquet room of the Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Francisco, to make plans for the 
permanent organization of a subsidiary group of 
the California Rural Supervisors Association. Rep- 
resentatives of seven counties gathered at the call 
of T. C. McDaniel of Solano County. 


Among those present were Miss Helen Heffernan, 
State Commissioner of Elementary Schools; Miss 
Louisiana Scott and Mr. Robert J. White of Contra 
Costa County; Mrs. Estelle C. Close of Sonoma 
County; Miss Norma V. Pierce of Napa County; 
Mrs. Lillian B. Hill, Mrs. Alice Orne Martin, Miss. 
Jane Ward, and Mr. J. L. Bunker of Alameda 
County; Miss Anna Kyle and Mr. T. C. McDaniel 
of Solano County; Mrs. Lulu H. Moorehead of Stan- 
islaus County; Miss M. L. Richmond of Tuolumne 
County, and Miss Mildred Moffett, Field Super- 
visor of Writing of the Zaner-Bloser Company. 


In the organization which was effected at the 
meeting Mr. McDaniel was elected president; Miss 
Richmond, vice-president; and Miss Jane Ward, 
secretary-treasurer. Committees on constitution 
and on program for later meeting were appointed. 
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California Superintendents and Super- 
visors on Recreation 
Prepared by Gro. W. BraveNn, Special Rep- 
resentative Western Division Playground 
-and Recreation Association of America. 


Alhambra—Playground Commission: Superinten- 
dent being selected. 

Alameda—Park and Playground Department: E. J. 
Probst, Superintendent. 

Anaheim—Park and Recreation Department: W. L. 
Ashleigh, Superintendent. 

Berkeley—Playground Commission: Granville 
Thomas, Superintendent. 

Fresno — Playground and Recreation Department: 
Raymond L. Quigley, Superintendent. 

Glendale—Park and Recreation Department and 
Community Service: R. Ernest Tucker, Superin- 
tendent. 

Long Beach—Public Recreation Department: S. F. 
Du Ree, Superintendent. 

Long Beach — Public Schools Playground Depart- 
ment: Charles Hunt, Physical Director. 

Los Angeles—Playground and Recreation Commis- 
mission: George Hjelte, Superintendent. 

Los Angeles—Public Schools Playground Depart- 
ment: C. L. Glenn, Physical Director. 

Monrovia—Recreation Park Commission: Superin- 
tendent being selected. 

Oakland—Recreation Department: Raymond W. 
Robertson, Superintendent. 

Oxnard—Community Service: F. J. Hokin, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Pasadena—Playground Community Service: Cecil 
F. Martin, Executive Secretary. 

Pomona—Park and Playground Commission: Hu- 
bert Whitehead, Superintendent. 

Richmond — Park and P: yground Commission: 
W. L. Seabright, Superi.itendent. 

Sacramento—Recreation Department: George Sim. 
Superintendent. 

San Diego—Community Service: Tam Deering, 
Executive Secretary. 

San Francisco—Recreation Commission: Veda B. 
Young, Acting Executive Secretary. 

San Francisco — Community Service Recreation 
League: Lois Williams, Executive Secretary. 
Santa Barbara—Recreation Center: Miss Bertha 

G. Rice, Superintendent 
Santa Monica — Community Service: Robert E. 
Munsey, Superintendent of Recreation 
Stockton—Park and Playground Commission: Bert 


Swenson, Superintendent 
* * * 


NSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
with headquarters in Honolulu, is sending 
out important literature relating to internation- 
alism and friendly relationships among the 
peoples around the Pacific Ocean. Teachers of 
the social sciences and geography may be in- 
terested in addressing the Institute and obtain- 
ing further information concerning its expand- 
ing program. The secretary is Mr. J. Merle 
Davis. The second general session of the Insti- 
tute has been called for July 15th to 29th, 1927, 
+ = 

EACHERS have the greatest work in the 
world next to parenthood,” states Fred W. 
Axe, District Superintendent of the Tujunga 
Elementary Schools. “With such responsibili- 
ties upon them,” ‘he continues, “they should 
gladly prepare themselves constantly. The most 
valuable and important preparation comes not 
from teacher-training institutions or from expe- 
rience in teaching, although these are essential, 
but comes rather from every-day living.” 
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Afternoon 


of Fatigue 





Q5026 


Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Justa teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


Att all druggists 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 



















cA bank of interested, 
fnendly service. 





THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS ‘TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 


12TH 


(Savings 
Saturday 


54827 


AND BroaDwWway, OAKLAND, CALIF, 


Department at main bank open 
afternoon from 4:30 to 6:30) 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF SAN DIEGO 
(SUMMER SESSION) 


Term I (Six Weeks), June 27 to August 5 
Term II (Four Weeks), August 8 to 31 


24 Professional Courses: Principles and Methods; Measurements; Subject Matter and 
Curriculum; Administration and Supervision. 


eee 


24 Collegiate Courses: History; Literature; Science, including astronomy, geology, 
meteorology, psychology and physiology. 


Phy 


cniiniitintiniieeae . 


hysical Education: Program of outdoor recreation. 


B.—The average temperature for July and August is under 70 degrees. 




















H 

BULLETIN READY—ADDRESS REGISTRAR 

Ps Le Sah aaa 
— —— ———_—— = 
; 

SUMMER Q,A.C. SESSION | 

Men find Coaching a valuable adjunct to their specialty. This summer ofters one 
more chance to put the weight of Rockne’s name and Rockne’s system behind your 
teaching. 

Women find preparation for acting as advisers to the high school girls, a valuable 
second interest, often determining the importance of the teacher in the system. Miss 
Florence Jackson of Wellesley, national authority, will give vocationa! guidance for 
women, and Dean Ella E. Wilson of Portland will give courses for deans of girls. 

DR. E. V. McCOiLLUM 
of Johns Hopkins will give wort in flutritior, and 
PROFESSOR CORA M. WINCHELL ; 

of Teachers College, Columbia, will give courses in Home Economics Education 

Write for Bulletins announcing courses in Vocational Education, basic or specialized; 
Home Economics, Commerce, Industrial Journalism, Industrial Arts, Physical Education 
for men and for women, Art, Chemistry, English, Composition and Literature, History, 
Public Speaking and Dramatics, Zoology, and Music. 

Fee of $10 admits to all regular courses. Additional $10 includes Rockne’s work. 

Rockne’s work alone $15 
Director of the Summer Session 
Ng 7 ‘TT T 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, ORE. 
SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Regular Summer Session of the 
: kre FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
ae ec cas held at 
. ~ es Gap onthe - as . - 
HUNTINGTON LAKE 
JUNE 27-AUGUST 5, 1927 
Situated in the Sierra Nevada, seventy-five miles 
from Fresno; seven thousand feet above sea level. 
The summer climate is cool and stimulating, and the 
region is one of great scenic interest. 
Courses are offered in Art, Astronomy, Commerce, 
Biology, Education, English, Geography, French and 
Spanish, Mathematics, Physical Education, History 
and Social Science. A surveying camp is maintained 
for students of engineering. ° 
For summer school bulletin and other information } 
address, } 
Dean of Summer Session , 
Fresno State College Fresno, California { 
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MOUNT SHASTA SUMMER SESSION 
(Chico State Teachers College) 
JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 


6 weeks of vacation in the mountains 


TWO IN ONE: 


6 weeks of College and Teacher Training Courses. 


A camp with modern conveniences— Among the visiting faculty are: 
Recreational and Social life of the Dr. Virgil Dickson, Research Director 
highest type. of Oakland 
Instructive and inspirational lectures. , : 

I Dr. W. H. Hughes, Research Director 


Courses for credentials, and the A. B. De- 
gree in Education. 
A variety of advanced courses for teachers and administrators 
ADDRESS 
Pres. C. M. Osenbaugh, Chico State Teachers College, Chico, California 


A greater variety of scenic beauty than any other region in the United States 


of Pasadena. 








SUMMER SESSION 
| June 20-July 29, 1927 


Post Session, August 1-19 


UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 
















| POMONA COLLEGE 


Visiting and resident professors offer 
THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1927 | 40 selected courses in 12 departments. 
June 21 to August 27 (Academic Quarter) | Special Opportunities: In Education— 








June 21 to July 30 (Six Weeks’ Division) 


Varied program of special courses for 
teachers and school administrators., Work of 
exceptional interest is offered for candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, as well 
as a strong program for students who are 
seeking advanced degrees. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses are of the same general 
character and credit value as during the rest 
of the year. The advanced work is such that 
it attracts the best students and teachers 
from many parts of the country The libra- 
ries provide ample material for advanced 
research. 

The Faculty is composed of members of the 
University staff and visiting professors from 
leading American and European universities. 

Stanford University is ideally situated on 
the San Francisco peninsula. Many opportu- 
nities for recreation Lectures, concerts and 
excursions throughout the quarter arranged 
by the University. 


courses and other infor- 


upon application to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 
Box E 


Announcement of 
mation will be sent 


Stanford University, California 


































































Courses cover all specific requirements for 
standard credentials; Demonstration 
Claremont and Pomona will 
provide facilities for Practice Teaching; in 

Drama — Courses in Play Production, 
Modern Drama, and Dramatic Interpreta- 
tion will be accompanied by the production 
of plays under a distinguished director; in 

Spanish \ group of Latin-American 
educators will attend the summer 
and give unequaled opportunities for the 


Schools in 


session 


practice of Spanish conversation and the 
discussion of inter-racial problems; 
Zoology—Courses are offered at the Po- 


mona College Marine Laboratory, Laguna 


Beach. 
Tuition, Room and Board 
(six weeks), $100 


For information, address W. S. Ament, 
Director of the Summer Session, Pomona 
College, Claremont, California. 



























































| Auto Desk Companion 








Especially designed 
for the use of the 
busy School Super- 
intendent and Prin- 
cipal. 









































































































































Special Features 


Overbalancing hinged cover with no sup- 
port necessary to hold it open. 


Hinged drop front which operates auto- | 
matically with the opening and closing } 
of the cover. 

Throw back device attached to inside of 
front, preventing contents coming in con- 
tact with cover in closing. 

Card Tray Drawers in center, for Lift-Out 
Card Trays. 

Automatic Wood-Steel File Drawer below, 
with the automatically expanding feature, 
for which it is noted as the superior of 
all Vertical File Drawers. Complete 
Locking Device locks top and drawers 
with a push of the button, and a single 
turn of a key unlocks them. 

Roller bearing casters to move it easily. 
Letter Size, 15 21 
38 inches high 

Cap Size, 3 inches wider. 
Finest of Quartered Oak, Genuine 
any, American Black Walnut 
Steel Files and Interiors. 
ish Unsurpassed. 

C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

343 Fourteenth Street, Oakland Cal. 

1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Cal. 


524 W. Washington St., Phoenix, 
















inches wide, inches deep, 






Mahog- 
exterior, with 
Quality and Fin- 




































Ariz. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 


Actual demonstration schools, 
30 to 60 pupils each, will be used in four 
departments: Kindergarten, Individual In- 
struction, Adult Immigrant Education and 
the Teaching of Non-English Speaking Chil- 
dren. The last course, new in this state, is 
recommended by Miss Ethel Richardson, As- 
sistant State Superintendent, for teachers of 
migratory schools. 


The usual courses in English, Physical Sci- 
ences, Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, and 
Art will be given. Music students will find 
14 courses, a range that will satisfy the de- 
mands of all credentials in the 
junior high and secondary fields. 


More than the usual number of Psychology 
and Education courses are offered, enough to 
complete requirements for all elementary and 
junior high credentials. For the administra- 
tion and Supervision credential alone, there 
are 6 courses. 

To make the work more pleasant and to 
give the students ample time to enjoy the 
invigorating climate and many sights of the 
Bay Region, all elasses will be over 2 
in the afternoon. 


with from 


elementary, 


o'clock 


Address CLARA CRUMPTON, Registrar 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


San Francisco, California 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
| 


ANUARY, 1927 issue of “Progressive Edu- 
J cation.” A symposium on newer methods of 
teaching instrumental music, singing, rhythms, 
and music appreciation by Surette, Davis, Sey- 
mour, Newman, Cady, Potter, Coleman, Doing, 
Church, Dykema, Goodrich, Steel. 80 pages, 17 
half-tone illustrations. Price per copy, 60 cents. 
A reprint in book form of the April, 1926, 
of Education.” A 
on methods 


“Progressive 
the 
Mearns, 


issue sympo- 


sium newer of instruction in 
Correthers, Levin, 
Mitchell, Cane, 


Naumburg, Steele, Ericson. 80 pages, 100 repro- 


art, by Bonser, 


Mangravite, House, Ferm, 
ductions of children’s original creations, 50 in 
color, 50 black 


bound in boards. 


in and white. Attractively 
Price per copy, $1.50. 
* * * 

OURCE MATERIAL for Conservation, 
S Bird, and Arbor Day” is presented in a 107- 
page, illustrated bulletin (2-G), 
California State Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools. A wide variety of helpful materials 


has been assembled and put into good form for 


issued by the 


school use. 


Anna Botsford Comstock, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, nationally known the field of nature 
study, has contributed an article entitled “Boys 
and Girls Help Save California!” 


in 
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AUGUST 


esth Year The BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL of PAINTING sta vear 


SUMMER SESSION STUDENTS 
University of California 


HANSFORD HALL 
2627 Hearst Ave., Berkeley 
Directly opposite N. E. Gate of Campus 
Accommodations for women. Room and board 
$75 per session. House on approved list. 
Write for reservation 


MISS SWOPE’S SUMMER SC HOOL 

Santa Cruz June 27 to July 15 

Long Beach July 25 to Aug. 12 
This is the only school in which a teacher 
may receive he!p in all the subjects she 
teaches. The courses include the work of the 
first six grades and much of the seventh 
and eighth grade work. Everything given 
can be taken into the school room and used. 
Tuition for entire course in each session, $35. 

CAROLINE SWOPE 


837 Linden Ave. Long Beach, California 


SANTA MARIA SCHOOL OF ART 


Santa Maria, California 


An ideal combination of a charming place to 
spend the summer and a progressive school 
under competent instructors. College credits 
granted. School term June 27 to July 30. 
Catalog sent upon request. Address Secre- 
tary, Santa Maria School of Art, Box 627, 
Santa Maria, California. 


THE 


OPTOMETRY OFFERS 


A field of useful, 


( profitable service to per- 
sons of education 


and refinement. If inter- 
ested for yourself, students or friends let us 
gend you a copy of our 

BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 


OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


CLASSES: 
tumed model in the open 
Painting, 


Senior Instructor, 

vania Academy of the 
For 
School, 


a 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Drawing and Painting from the cos 


air; Landscape and Marine 


Portrait, Still Life and Composition. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR 


FOR THE ARTIST 

HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Drawing and Painting, Pennsyl- 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia 


illustrated circular address The Breckenridge 
48 Rocky Neck Ave., East Gloucester, Mass 


Instructor, 


HE year 1927 witnesses the seating of 122 
the legislatures of 
states, a survey by the National League of 
Women Voters reveals. Eleven of the 122 
women were elected to the state senates. Re- 
publicans outnumber Democrats by more than 
two to one. The political division is: 
licans, 86; Democrats, 31; no party 
3; non-partisan, 1; independent, 1. 

Connecticut leads all other states with six- 
teen women in its 1927 law-making body. Wyom- 
ing, the first state to grant suffrage to women. 
will have only one woman legislator. 


women in thirty-four 


Repub- 
designation, 


Study and Recreation in the Cool Summer 
Climate of the Montana Rockies 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to August 19 


Publication write 
State University, Missoula, Montana 


For 


‘Booking 
Nationally Known Speakers 


Montaville Flowers 
“Charley” Paddock 
Frank Waller Allen 
“ A GENUINE SERVICE for the 
Address ALBERT P. MEUB 
Artists’ Representative 
452 N. Hill Ave. Pasadena, 


SCHOOLS" 


California 


PRINCIPLES OF PLANT GROWTH 


By WILFRED W, 


Discusses in non-technical language 


the fundamental, 


ROBBINS, Ph.D. 
unde rlying principles of plant growth 


and meets the needs for an elementary botany in courses in botany, biology and agriculture. 


299 pages. 5 by 8Y 


JOHN WILEY 
TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, 


Fully illustrated. 


& naieiie Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
525 Market Street San Francisco, 


Cloth, $2.25 


California Agents 
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New Home for Weber Branch 


C F. WEBER & COMPANY have recently 
+ 


completed the erection of a new building 


in Los Angeles at a cost of sixty thousand 
dollars at 6900 Avalon Boulevard, moving into 
same on September lst from their old location 
at 222-224 South Los Angeles Street. 


The new building, photograph of which is 
shown herewith, is but one story in height at 
present, but so constructed that additional 
stories may be added as the growth of the 
business requires. 


The entire structure is of brick and concrete 
with a front of plate glass, pressed brick with 
tile trimming. It occupies the entire block of 
100 feet in width by 345 feet depth, including 
driveway, parkage and spur track. The build- 
ing presents a most attractive exterior and is 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
was constructed. 


The offices and sales rooms occupy the front 
portion of the building with the shipping room 
and warehouse the remainder, a total space of 
some thirty thousand 
square feet. The ware- 
house section will ac- 
commodate from forty 
to fifty carloads of mer- 
chandise at one time. 
C. F. Weber & Com- 
pany enjoys a rapidly 
expanding business in 
Southern California, and 
the newly completed 
building will give great- 
ly increased facilities to 
care for their trade in 
school, church, theater 
and lodge furniture, 
school supplies, black- 
boards and seating and 
equipment for all public 
buildings. 


Midget Cards 
N IDGET NAME CARDS are packets of 
1 fifty perfect tiny calling cards, size 1%x% 
‘ather case. The name is 
ish type. School-children, 
particularly young ladies of high school age, 


find real 


inches, in genuine le 
printed in Old Engl 


interest and use for these charming 
little cards. The Midget Card Shop, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, also issues an artistic line of 
Easter greeting cards. 


California Rural Schools 


URAL schools in California have evidently 

been developed on the theory that children 
in rural sections have as much right to a good 
education as those in the cities, says Dr. Ray- 
mond Asa Kent, Dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts at Northwestern University, Illinois, 
who recently visited California. 

Comparing the rural schools of California 
with those he has studied, Dr. Kent observes: 
“The financial system under which these schools 
operate is noteworthy. The schools are not 
dependent on the district entirely, which dis- 
tributes the tax burden and makes for better 
schools, but also receive state aid. The devel- 
opment of the union high school system has 
made possible a very high type of secondary 
education in rural communities.” 

The state has a high standard for teachers, 
which contributes significantly to the success of 
its educational program, according to Dr. Kent, 
and the type of school building made possible 


through the state financing scheme is another 
factor in their success. 





New Home of Weber Los Angeles Branch 


*x * * 


Red Cross Calendar 
HE best course of study which has come 
under my observation, states H. B. Wilson, 
Superintendent of the Berkeley schools, with 
reference to the Junior Red Cross calendar of 
suggested activities for 1926-27. Mr. Wilson 


calls attention to the particular merit of this 


outline because it is a course-of-study made up 
of things which children may do. 
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Study Your Buildings 
7ALTER L. BACHRODT, City Superin- 
W tendent of San Jose schools and president 
of the Bay Section, C. T. 
a scholarly and authoritative paper on school 


A., recently prepared 


surveys froma which we are pleased to quote 
the following timely excerpt: 

“What kind of buildings Yes, 
they might be good to look at, but are they 
Was the site chosen 
only after a careful study of population trends? 


have you? 


good school buildings? 


Is the site large enough? Does your building 
face the proper direction to give good light and 
sufficient light? What about your heating, your 
ventilation, cleaning systems, toilets, your water 
supply, and everything else in your building 
that relates to its use as a School Plant? 

Dr. Strayer has prepared a Building Scale. 
Get it and apply it to your school buildings. 
Some of the faults you can correct, many of 
them you cannot, but you won’t duplicate them 
when you build again. 

If a man wanted to build a factory, he would 
hire an engineer who knew factory construc- 
tion. A school house is a factory for the manu- 
facturing of useful citizens, and a school plan is 
a technical job and the planner of a school 
house ought to be specially trained for that 
task. Great school architects have been devel- 
oped, so it seems wise to use their services. 

“The technical schools of a city should be 
surveyed in relationship to the city’s needs. The 
agricultural schools of the rural districts should 


be surveyed on the same basis.” 
annual the California 


* + 2 
A? THE 
£ & Teachers’ Central Section, C. 


S. Weaver, Merced County Superintendent of 
Witt 


meeting of 
Association, 
Schools, succeeded De Montgomery as 
president of the Central Section. J. H. Bradley, 
J. F. Graham, W. R. De Witt 


j Hepner and 
Montgomery were elected to serve on the State 


Council. Donald E. Bourne, principal of the 
Dos Palos High School, was named Merced 
County vice-president. Delegates are C. S. 


Clark, Superintendent of Merced City Schools, 
and August Graham, Principal of the West Side 
Union High School. 
* ok * 
N IMPORTED pocket microscope is being 
Alden Box Z, 
Owego, Tioga, Tioga County, New York state, 


£<Mhandled by J. Loring of 
the size and shape of a fountain pen, which 
will be of interest to biology teachers and stu- 
dents. The instrument is equipped with three 
lens, and has magnifications of 18 and 25 power. 


EDUCATIONAL 


News 19] 





The most complete work on the subject,cov- 
ering the widest range, in theory, suggestion 
and practice 


A Handbook of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


in the High School 
By HAROLD D. MEYER Price $4.00 


Special Rates on Quantities 
far the best of its kind’’—-Clarence H 
Carback, Roosevelt High School, Phila 
“Packed full of most practical information 
and suggestions.’”—Frank E. Spaulding 
Yale University. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


) 
, 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
) 


“By 


67 West 44th Street New York 












NEW PLAYS FOR SPRING 
CYCLONE SALLY—3 acts........ aes 35¢ 
FROM DUSK TO DAWN (mystery)..........35¢ 
THE LADY OF THE LILACS (novelty)..35c 


er i: eee ...35¢ 
COMMENCEMENT SPECIALTIES ..........50¢ 
wy gio’ > a 23 | ee .....00C 


Free Catalog of Plays, Stunts, and 
Clever Entertainment Material 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 

922 So. Ogden Street, Denver, Colorado, also 
Franklin, Ohio 





HISTORY TEACHERS ! SOMETHING NEW! 

There is now available for the use of your pupils 
a single-page outline, ‘The Thirteen Colonies.” This 
outline is beautifully printed and presents the “es- 
sentials” of each colony in just such a way as will 
save the time of many a recitation now consumed 
by needless drudgery on the part of you and your 
pupils. Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy. The 
Quantity Price is Three Cents. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN 

3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON | 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Order from RUTH CROCKER HOFF- 
MAN, 580 East Eighth Street, Riverside, 
California. Single copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $50. 


TEACHERS 


Travel this Summer & Farn 


See newplaces—new faces. Earn $200 
to $400 a month. Special work in edu- 
cational sales field. Dignified, conge- 
nial connection witha prosperous, es- 


tablished organization with branches 
alloverthe U.S. Aprofitable happy 
summer of travel and interesting contacts 
may possibly lead toa permanent high sal- 
aried executive position. Ali we ask of you 
isthatyou are ambitious, energetic, ableto 
devote your entire vacationand free totrav- 
el extensively —andthat youarebetween25 
and 40 years of age with teaching experi- 
ence and normal school or college training. 
Write us today giving age, training, ex- 
perience and time you can start. Get full . 
details now about money you can make ™er. Now one « 

and our interesting Summer Travel Plan. the many high sal 


F.E. COMPTON & co., Dept. B-90 aried executivesof 


the Compton orga 
NN. Dearborn St. Chicago, ii, nization 





Mrs.LottieCarroll 
A former teacher 
who started work 
with us one sum 
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Stenciling With 
‘“CrayoLta’ Wax Crayons 


RY sstenciling with ‘‘CRAYOLA” 

Wax Crayons for your Spring 

drawing projects. This is the way to 
do it: 


Cut a small design from stiff paper 
folded double. Lay the open design 
against paper or cloth. Color through 
the openings with ‘““CRAYOLA.”’ Press 
the finished design with a fairly hot 
iron. 


You can make pillow tops, runners, 
luncheon sets, curtains or doll-house 
furnishings in this way. It is simple 
to teach and the children all love to do 
it. We will gladly send you a free 
leaflet on “‘CRAYOLA”’ Stenciling, on 
request. 


Buy “‘CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons from 
your nearest school supply dealer. Be 
sure to get Binney & Smith Co.’s 
**CRAYOLA.”’ 





Largest School Supply House 
ATALOG 925,” is the chaste title of a new 
publication recently issued by C. F. Weber 

and Company, San Francisco. The contents 
cover a larger field than one might judge from 
the title. 

“Everything for the schools” is a slogan of 
this company and Catalog 925 demonstrates 
that slogan most effectively in its 352 pages 
covering the whole gamut of school supplies. 
From a small beginning the Weber Company 
has grown to be the largest concern of its kind 
in the world. 

J. W. Fricke is president of the company, 
which has its main office in San Francisco, 
with branches in Los Angeles, Fresno, Phoenix 
and Reno. 


* * * 


RANK F. BUNKER, formerly prominent in 

- California educational work, is now editor 

for the Carnegie Institution of Washington. In 
a recent issue of Art and Archaeology is pub- 
lished an interesting and beautifully illustrated 
The Art of the Maya.” The 
Mayans evolved a high civilization, which at 


article by him on “ 


many points rose to heights equal to our own. 
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- THE TEST OF PRINTING 


| She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 


i 


mh 
| Li! 
COMposITION 





| 

William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent | A Susan “Dorsey, Superintendent of 
Fee r ICAP TION| “2 atin, 

of Schools of the Department of Education, | jy) TALIZA | 7 Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 


Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal | ||| | is a matter of importance that through the 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great | | school printshop a large number of young 
importance in the Junior High School. The ||] people have become familiar with the different 


practical value of printing is great, for aside styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 


| 








be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 


from its trade features, it appeals alike to the PUNCTUATION| with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, | ||| ||| | lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like 
the business man, the author.” | ; 
James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 

Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver | | Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- | writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is SpE NG | High School program of studies in a majority 
an educational agency of undoubted value. | {||| | of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
When included in a school curriculum, it may | tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 

| general industrial arts training. Where the try- 

| 


ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, Out purposes of a general shop need not be 


grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and ] restricted to the industrial activities of a given 


WW 


art. And it will also afford an opportunity for \ community it seems advisable to add printing 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” ae as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIps, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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For Detailed Information, Write 
RALPH W.SWETMAN, President Humboldt State Teachers College, 
Arcata, California 





